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Bergans Tents 



Double skin tunnel tent 
from Bergans of Norway 

A spacious tunnel tent, with models for two and 
three people. Easy to erect and dismantle. The 
inner tent and outer tent are joined together by a 
wide perforated nylon wall. This allows air to 
circulate freely between the outer shell and the 
lighter (breathable) inner tent. This feature 
reduces condensation problems at altitude, in 
humid and in cold conditions. Two ventilation 
openings further facilitate this. There is a 
mosquito net at one end of the inner tent, and 
two small internal pockets for storage plus a 
lamp holder. The two ends of the tent provide 
ample storage space for rucksacks and cooking. 
The openings have weatherproofed zips, and 
give three alternative openings, depending on 
the user’s personal preference or the prevailing 
wind direction. Colour Green Weight: 2 man 
tent 3.2 kg. 3 man tent 3.4 kg. Ceiling height: 
120 cm. 



Available from these major stockists: Melbourne; Bush and Mountain Sports, Mountain Designs, Nordic Ski and 
Backpacking. Sydney; Norski. 

Nordic Ski and 
Backpackings 

Wilderness Outfitters 

Wilderness outfitters with Australia’s largest range of cross country ski gear now in stock. 

Our own sleeping bags: 

Summer Light 650 grams of 550 loft super down, 10 cm box walls, modified tulip 
configuration with side zip and optional detachable Gore-tex foot. $197 
Winter Heat 1,000 grams of 550 loft super down, 16.5 cm box walls, modified 
tulip configuration with side zip and optional detachable Gore-tex foot. $249 
Both bags are two tone and constructed with a 1.9 oz rip stop nylon base and a 
minimum weight and maximum strength and loft. 

Stockists of Berghaus packs and Gore-tex clothing, 

Lowe Alpine Systems and MSR stoves. 
77-79 Murrumbeena Road Murrumbeena Vic 3163 
568 4133 569 8368 
Open Thursday and Friday nights until 9pm 
‘Gear freaks to the gentry' 
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Mixed Emotions Success, and tragic failure, in the Karakoram; by Greg Child 
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Wild Shot 



Cower Dave Bulman found this couple breakfasting on the summit of Mt Buggery in the Victorian Alps. Contents Taken during the 
ill-fated 1983 Australasian Makalu expedition (see article on page 36), the pictures above show Peter Hillary, left, and Mark Moorhead 
(who died during the expedition) on Makalu’s West Ridge. Photos Moorhead collection. ‘Maximum recommended retail price only. 
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Camp Trails Lobo 

From the internally-framed Wolf Pack series. 
The suspension system is adjustable at all major 
points to suit a wide range of torso sizes. The Wolf 
Packs comfortably suit ski tourers through to 
regular bushwalkers. 

Camp Trails also manufacture a range of 
front-loading travel packs with the adjustable 
suspension systems. 

Write for information to: 

Camp Trails 
Ian Aitchison and Co Pty Ltd 
42 Douglas Street Milton Qld 4064 
Phone (07)3690965 



Write for information to Eureka Tent 

Ian Aitchison and Co Pty Ltd 42 Douglas Street Milton Queensland 4064 Phone (07) 369 0965 
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Bush Safety: How Much Can We Take? 


• FEW WOULD QUESTION PREVAILIN3 WISDOM 
that values life above almost all else. Much of 
the preparation for wilderness pursuits is, in 
one way or another, concerned with personal 
'safety'. Indeed in contemporary Western 
society physical safety has acquired the status 
of a sacred cow. 

Wild does not advocate thoughtless 
slaughter of the cow: the young and 
inexperienced, among others, depend on it for 
survival. Wild does, however, call for a re¬ 
examination of official attitudes, particularly in 
the context of wilderness activities. 

Safety is a sensible compromise between 
inactivity and foolhardiness. It Is a delicate 
balance, different for each person and affected 
by a number of factors, including his (or her) 
personal resources and desire for challenge. 
(A ‘safe’ experience in the mountains for 
Reinhold Messner may be tragically different 
for a group of school children.) We can be safe 
from the dangers of wilderness by keeping 
clear of it. At the other extreme we can charge 
in blindly without proper precautions. Safety for 
the individual is ultimately a matter of personal 
choice and responsibility. 

Naturally those disadvantaged by extreme 
youth, lack of appropriate knowledge or 
physical disability should receive appropriate 
guidance or assistance. But, in general, the 
degree of ‘safety’ to apply to a particular 
wilderness experience should be determined, 
thoroughly and responsibly, by the participant. 
Personal judgement is central to the issue of 
safety in activities that are normally entered into 
voluntarily. Any attempt to impose controls from 
outside will almost inevitably debase the 
experience, ultimately to the extent of the 
activity becoming pointless. Some authorities 
may consider that no bushwalker is safe while 
any bush remains! 

The motives of advocates of greater bush 
safety warrant examination. A basic assumption 
appears to be that the wilderness is vast and 
dangerous, and that those foolish enough to 
want to have anything to do with it should be 
protected from themselves and their 
environment. ‘Greater bush safety’ has been 
used as a smoke-screen for commercial 
enterprises looking for a way in, officialdom 
seeking power and those wishing to play heroes 
with motorized toys. 

Extravagant ‘search and rescue facilities’, 
with their accompanying TV news drama, do 
little to encourage responsibility and nothing 
to reduce ignorance. Nor, of course, is the 
‘taming’ of the wilderness by cutting roads for 
four-wheel-drive vehicles an acceptable 
solution when human life and the well-being of 
future generations depend on the preservation 
of wild places. 

Rather than attempt to tame wilderness we 
have a responsibility to ensure that all who 
enter it know the risks they may face. They 


should also know how these risks might be met, 
both from internal resources (fitness, 
experience, strength and courage) and external 
ones (gear, party size, route information). They 
are then free to decide how they will approach 
the risks. It is a tragedy when a person is killed 
or injured because he is insufficiently equipped, 



The way we travel in the bush is ultimately a matter 
of personal choice! Photo Kate Caish 

generally through a lack of suitable training, to 
make such a decision. 

Mark Moorhead and Bill Denz, who died last 
year in the Himalayas, had the knowledge to 
go the safe way. No lemmings, they instead 
chose to climb close to the limit of what is 
generally thought possible. Mark and Bill knew 
the extreme risks involved. Most of us choose 
not to follow them, but they serve as an 
example to us all. We feel sure that they would 
rather see the spread of education, training and 
enlightenment towards the world’s wild places 
than increased restrictions to protect those who 
seek to go there on their own terms, and for 
their own reasons. 

Chris Baxter 

Editor & Publisher 
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Why the Downia the better 



Down 

This 


space per ounce of 
Downia are 


Construction 


2. SLANT WALL. (Advanced Box). 
The advanced slant wall gives excellent 
down stabilisation for more extreme 
conditions. Although more expensive 
and heavier than a normal box wall 
these disadvantages are more than 
offset by the extra warmth gained. 
Used on the Downia Glacier 1100. 


Designed and made in Australia. 
Sanitized for lasting freshness. 


recover its full lofted volume after 
being compressed. 


Shell and Liner 
Materials: 


We use light, tough 1.9 oz down- 
proof nylon fabric for the job. This 
nylon is used exclusively on all outers, 
walls and on the inners of every bag, 
with the exception of the Treeline 620 
where Downia use a superfine 2.2 oz 
cotton inner, accepting that the extra 
comfort is worth the slight (.3 oz square 
yard) additional weight. 

Stitching: 

All stitching is downproof. We use 
a special long-life high-strength thread 
compatible with the other high quality 
materials. 


effective, value- 
ior-money type oi construction used in 
sleeping bags today. Used on all Downia 
Treeline and Snowfield bags. All walls are 
same super-tough 1.9 oz Ripstop 
nylon as the bag outer. 


Draught Excluder: 


Shape: 

The shape of a sleeping bag determines b 
the warmth and weight. Basically there are thi 
shapes that a sleeping bag can be made in: 
Rectangular where the sides of the bag are pa 
Modified where the bag narrows towards the 
bottom slightly; or Mummy where the bag tapers 
to follow the body shape. 


ing bags are fitted with 
which covers the entire 
the zip. This eliminates draughts 
and consequent heat loss from that area. 


Hoods: 


walling on the Glacier. All hoods 
fitted with a locking cord grip and 
and may be adjusted anywhere from 
from fully open to fully closed. 


Design/style 

Fill weight 

Total weight 

Rating 

Coastal 

Mountain 

summer 

Coastal 

Mountain 

3 season 

Mountain 

Ski 

touring 

Expedition 

620 Treeline Modified Rectangular 

620 grams 

1.6 kilograms 

0‘C 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Good 

Good 

- 

- 

- 

600 Treeline Mummy 

600 

1.3 

-3° C 

Good 

Very good 

Very good 

Excellent 

Acceptable 

- 

- 

920 Snowfield Modified Rectangular 

920 

1.9 

-8° C 

Good 

Good 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Very good 

Acceptable 

- 

900 Snowfield Mummy 

900 

1.8 

-12° C 

Acceptable 

Good 

Very good 

Very good 

Excellent 

Very good 

- 

1100 Glacier Mummy 

1100 

2.0 

-20° C 

- 

- 

Acceptable 

Acceptable 

Very good 

Excellent 

Excellent 


For your nearest stockist and brochure write or call: Outdoor Life Pty Ltd 222 Pacific Highway HORNSBY NSW 2077 (02) 476 5566. Merchant Adventurers 16 Flinders Lane MELB VIC 3000 (03) 6541611 






























The Barrier Reef is now by far the biggest 
marine conservation area in the world. The 
Townsville and inshore southern areas, totalling 
68,000 square kilometres, were added to make 
99% of the Reef a Marine Park. This brings to 
fruition the Great Barrier Reef Marine Park Act 
introduced in 1975 by the Whitlam Government. 
The Act was recently amended to prohibit oil 
drilling in the pockets of reef not included in 
the Park. 

• Turtle Power. A rezoning application 
appeal, to allow subdivision behind the famous 
turtle rookery at Mon Repos, near Bundaberg, 
Queensland, has been dismissed in a recent 
Local Government Court decision handed down 
in Brisbane. 

The Queensland Environment Law 
Association claims that the decision 


Wild Information 


Conservation Battles on Many Fronts 


• Rainforest Blockade. The decision by the 
Douglas Shire Council to push a rough road 
through the Cape Tribulation National Park in 
northern Queensland has sparked a Franklin- 
style blockade. 

The route of the road, from Cape Tribulation 
to Bloomfield, closely follows an existing 
walking track through the last major area of 
tropical rainforest in Australia. Construction of 
the road, which began on 29 November 1983, 
is taking place without prior surveying, 
apparently because the Council fears that delay 
will enable conservationists to gain support in 
their efforts to stop the road. Bulldozers are 
gashing a 20 metre wide strip through virgin 
rainforest which will probably be unusable, even 
by off-road vehicles, during the wet season. 

Action by blockaders has considerably 
slowed down work, as has the normal wet 


weather. In its early stages blockaders were 
mainly local people. However, following national 
publicity and with the support of the Australian 
Conservation Foundation and the Sydney and 
Melbourne branches of The Wilderness 
Society, a significant number of interstate 
people have joined the blockade. Over the 
bulldozer drivers’ summer holiday break, 
blockaders tried to restore damaged areas by 
planting trees. 

The protest is part of a larger campaign to 
protect the Greater Daintree area. The 
proposed Greater Daintree National Park 
includes a number of areas of wilderness 
quality including Cape Tribulation National Park. 
Rainforest-clad slopes fall away to ocean 
beaches which are bordered by coral reefs. 

The Greater Daintree proposal is threatened 
by forestry, mining, agricultural and real estate 
development. Despite the antagonistic attitude 
of the Queensland Government, much of the 
Threatened rainforest near Cape Tribulation, 
Queensland. Leo Meier 


area is still intact. If it is to remain that way 
action is needed quickly. 

If you want to help: 

1 Write to Mr Barry Cohen, Parliament 
House, Canberra, ACT 2600 urging that the 
area be nominated as a World Heritage area. 

2 Write to Mr Joh Bjelke-Petersen, Parliament 
House, Brisbane, Queensland 4000 calling on 
him to declare the Greater Daintree National 
Park and abandon plans for exploitation of the 
area. 

Roger Lembit 

• Reef Park. Late last year the final two 
stages of the Barrier Reef Marine Park, 
Queensland, were proclaimed by the Federal 
Minister for Home Affairs and Environment, 
Mr Cohen. They have come into immediate 
effect. 


Cape Tribulation Logging 
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scout outdoor centre 
Queensland 

Specialists in lightweight camping equipment 

sleeping bags • rucksacks • tents • stoves • outdoor clothing 
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Brisbane’s largest range of freeze dried foods 


Shop location: 132 Wickham Street Fortitude Valley Brisbane 
Mail Orders to PO Box 50 Broadway 4006 
Phone (07) 52 4744 



CAMPING SPECIALISTS 



Chlorofibre 
takes 8 seconds 

Nature uses the evaporation of body moisture to 
cool your skin when you’re hot, but that evaporation 
can be a real killer in cold weather. If you want to 
keep warm, you have to keep dry — and that’s 
where Chlorofibre scores over other fibres. 
Chlorofibre garments move perspiration away from 
the skin with uncanny effectiveness. They insulate 
like nothing else you’ve ever worn. They wash and 
dry easily. Most other fibres do not move moisture 
away, they swell and retain it. Scientific tests prove 
Chlorofibre moves it in 8 seconds! The next best is 
polypropylene in 4 minutes. 



Makes great looking Sportsmen 


Peter Storm (Australasia) Pty Ltd 

PO Box 148 Mona Vale NSW Australia 2103 

Telephone (02) 997 3611 























establishes that environmental matters are now 
a proper subject for consideration in land¬ 
zoning applications. 


• Paddle Marathon. The 1984 canoe and 
kayak Australian Marathon Titles are to be held 
on Queensland’s Maroochy River over a 42 
kilometre course (28 kilometres for Veterans 
and Juniors) on 21 and 22 April (Easter). 


• Fraser Island Fight Continues. 

Queensland conservationists claim that Fraser 
Island (see Folio) is now under a greater threat 
than it was in 1976 from sand mining. 

Project Blizzard men: Ross Vining, top, and Bill Blunt. 
1983 Heard Island Expedition. Mawson’s Hut under 
construction in 1912 at Cape Denison, Antarctica. 
Photo courtesy Mitchell Library 


They see the threats as coming mainly from 
the lack of any management or control to 
protect the world’s greatest sand island. Instead 
of a major threat such as sand mining, 
conservationists consider there are several, 
lesser, forms of degradation which are 
destroying the values that led to Fraser Island 
being the first site placed on the register of the 
National Estate. 

Some of the issues which confront those 
fighting for the conservation of Fraser Island 

1 The Queensland Government has 
approved dredging and filling in what was 
thought to be a sacrosanct Fisheries Habitat 
Reserve. 

2 Approval has been given to widen and 


has virtually fossilized, preserving, on a vast 
scale, evidence of land forms and 
environmental conditions during the Ice Age. 

Archaeological evidence suggests that 
aborigines occupied the region relatively 
continuously for at least 35,000 years until 
European contact about 1850. 

• Project Blizzard. The people who formed 
the core of the 1983 Heard Island Expedition 
are planning the restoration of Sir Douglas 
Mawson’s huts at Cape Denison on 
Commonwealth Bay, Antarctica. The first 
voyage is to sail from Sydney on 3 November 
1984, to return on 31 March 1985. A second 
voyage is planned for the following summer. 
The team is expecting gales of up to 200 knots 



gravel one of the Island’s roads to allow 
conventional vehicles to travel on Fraser Island, 
thus changing the main character of the Island. 

3 The Queensland Government is 
supporting plans to reintroduce sand mining. 
There are still over 15,000 hectares of sand 
mining leases on Fraser Island. 

4 Logging continues to move into virgin 
areas of Fraser Island’s forests. Of the 168,000 
hectares of Fraser Island, 106,000 hectares are 
covered by State Forest. 

5 The Queensland Government has rezoned 
68 hectares to allow unserviced urban 
subdivisions without environmental scrutiny. 

6 The impact, without any controls, of more 
than 250,000 visitors a year is presenting major 
environmental and health risks through the 
degradation of the foredunes. 

For further details contact FIDO (Fraser 
Island Defenders Organization), 2A Moffatt 
Street, Ipswich, Queensland 4305. 

John Sinclair 

• On the March. The New South Wales 
National Parks and Wildlife Foundation recently 
announced that it doubled its membership in 
the second half of 1983. 

• More Heritage. The Willandra Lakes 
region, including Mungo National Park, in 
south-west New South Wales has been 
included in the World Heritage List. 

The whole Willandra Lakes drainage system 


and temperatures as low as 60° below zero. 

Further information is available from GPO 
Box 4773, Sydney, NSW 2001. 

• Nasty Nepean. The Hawkesbury-Nepean 
River system near Sydney could well be a 
contender for the title ‘Australia's most polluted 
river system’. There have been hundreds of 
cases of reported skin infection, some of it 
almost fatal, suspected of having been caused 
by the river water. 

The New South Wales State Pollution Control 
Commission has warned that pollution in the 
Hawkesbury-Nepean system will greatly 
increase unless the treatment of sewage 
effluent is improved. Sewage effluent, it warns, 
would make up more than 90% of the ‘water’ 
in some tributaries of the rivers. 

• A Park or a City? Conservationists are 
alarmed at reported plans to expand ski resorts 
in New South Wales’ Kosciusko National Park 
to provide for 50,000 people inside the National 
Park — more than all but three cities in the 
State at the 1981 census! They claim that the 
Minister for Planning and Environment, Mr Eric 
Bedford, has effectively removed 
accommodation limits for the Park in approving 
the 1982 Plan of Management. 

The National Parks Association of NSW, (02) 
264 7994, asks readers to write to the Premier, 
Mr Wran, cA State Office Block, Phillip Street, 
Sydney, NSW 2000, and also to Mr Bedford, 139 
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SYDNEY’S COMPLETE CANOE SHOP 

CA. NOE 


SPECIALISTS 


5 Wongala Crescent Beecroft 2 119 (02) 84 3934 
Our range of products includes: ★ Flat water 
racing K1 and K2 kayaks in glass sandwich and 
Kevlar plus the new marathon K1 
Laance ★ Slalom and wild water craft ★ Touring 
boats ★ Sea kayaks ★ Wave skis ★ A huge 
range of paddles including Kober, Lendal, Prijon, 
Tramp and Tourer ★ Heaps of canoe and kayak 
accessories ★ CMA maps ★ Staff who know 
what they are talking about 


<§> Chouinard 
Equipment 
For Alpinists 


Whether it be muscle throbbing desperates at your local crag or 
alpinism on the world’s great faces, Chouinard Equipment is the 
logical choice. 


The 1983/84 line is better than ever and includes our new ropes, 
Zero X ice tools and an expanded line of steel nuts. We've re¬ 
tooled and now offer 1 to 5 all in steel at close to brass prices. 
The sizing and finishing are both perfect. The steel, being much 
tougher than brass will not deform and rip out of marginal place¬ 
ments. Security is here, at last. 


See these and all the new Chouinard Products at your dealer or 
write us for the free 1983 catalog. 


A Chouinard Equipment Ltd. 
(C) PO Box 90, Dept. NW 
V Ventura, Ca 93002 
















Macquarie Street, Sydney, NSW 2000, calling 
on them to refuse approval for additional 
accommodation in the Park and asking that 
amendments to the National Parks and Wildlife 
Act to remove the Minister’s power to 
circumvent management plans be introduced 
in the Budget session of Parliament. 

• Recently Published. The Oaks Historical 
Society has published a booklet on mining at 
Yerranderie, New South Wales. The township 
of Yerranderie, well known to many 
bushwalkers, originally owed its existence to 
the mines, and this booklet, based on oral 
information and containing 11 pages of 
reproductions of old photographs, will be of 
interest to anyone who has wondered about, 
or wandered around, its rusting machinery and 
barren mullock heaps. There is an interesting 
account of the style of early mining, and a good 
summary of the various mines that were once 
in full operation. (A map of the mines would also 
have been useful.) 

Prospective purchasers should not be 
discouraged by the price — $4.00 plus 
postage; despite its modest size (36 pages) this 
booklet provides considerable local detail, and 
the possibility of the production of a similar 
publication on the town of Yerranderie itself 
should be encouraged. 

Vince Murtagh 

• National Mapping. In 1955 Natmap, with 
members of the National Mapping Council, set 
out to complete the first full map coverage of 
Australia, at a scale of 1:250,000. This was 
achieved in 1968, but most of the maps did not 
show contours. 

It was hoped to then cover the whole of 
Australia with 1:100,000 maps with 20 metre 
contour intervals, but insufficient resources saw 
the modification of this programme. 

The current aim is to complete publication 
of 1:100,000 maps for Australia's entire coastal 
region (extending inland, on average, for 
approximately the ‘depth’ of Victoria) by June 
1985. In addition, 1:100,000 compilations 
covering the whole of Australia are to be 
completed by 1986, and the publication of 
metric contoured 1:250,000 maps is to be 
completed before 1988. 

In 1982, 1:50,000 maps to selected areas 
were compiled by Natmap for the first time. 

• Bushwalking Show. Held in Melbourne 
last December, this event, the first of its kind 
in Australia, had scores of exhibitors and about 
2,500 visitors. The organizers are already 
planning similar events — for 1984 in 
Melbourne and possibly Sydney as well. 

The winner of Karrimor Australia’s Condor 
rucksack raffle, drawn at the Show by Wild 
Editor Chris Baxter, was Heather Vincent of 
Doveton, Victoria. 

• Yarra Use. A Victorian Government 
authority, the Upper Yarra Valley and 
Dandenong Ranges Authority, is reported to 
have claimed that more access (roads) are 
required to enable tourists to reach more points 
on the river, and thus reduce damage apparent 
at the relatively few places that are now 
accessible. 

• Cattlemen Extinct? The 100 or so high 
country cattle families that graze their cattle 
on the public lands of Victoria’s Alps claim they 
are an 'endangered species’. They see pressure 
from conservationists and ‘city greenies’ as a 
threat to their leases of Victoria's fragile and 
Ski traffic on Kosciusko Hoad, near Jindabyne, New 
South Wales. Bill Bachman 


disappearing high country wilderness. 

In a desperate attempt to sway the public, 
and government, and muster support for their 
cause, they have mounted The Man From 
Snowy River bandwagon and now promote the 
‘cattlemen ethos’ through films, books, bumper 
stickers and 'guided safaris’ of the high country. 

An active and wealthy lobby group, they have 
swung their support behind the million dollar 
‘telemovie’ project High Country, and other 
commercial enterprises, from which they 
expect to win publicity — and dollars. 

Cattlemen recently treated the Victorian 
Minister for Planning and Environment, Mr 
Walker, to a tour, by four-wheel-drive vehicle, 


and will provide the national club endorsement 
required to obtain an expedition permit in 
several countries. The AACC will remain closely 
associated with the NZAC (many of its founding 
members are also current committee members 
of both sections of the NZAC), and is also 
closely linked with the forthcoming Australian 
Bicentennial Everest Expedition in 1988. 

It is intended that the constitution, office 
bearers and other organizational details will be 
established once a sufficient body of members 
is established. In the meantime, membership 
can be obtained by sending the nominal fee of 
$5.00 to Mike Rheinberger, 51 Park Drive, 
Parkville, Victoria 3052 together with the 



of the Bluff area which has been a centre for 
their horse-riding treks and commercial ski 
touring activities. 

• Disappearing Trees. The South Australian 
Department of Environment and Planning is 
concerned at the decline of native vegetation 
in the agricultural regions of the State. 

With 75% of the State’s native vegetation in 
agricultural regions cleared already, the 
continued loss is considered a problem. 

• The Australian Alpine Climbing Club. 

Australian climbers are now regular visitors to 
the great ranges of the world. There have been 
Australian expeditions in the Himalayas every 
year since 1977 and there will be Australian 
climbers on Everest in 1984, 1985 and 1988. 

Until now, there has been no national 
organization to support these activities and 
Australian climbers have had to rely on the 
Australian sections of the New Zealand Alpine 
Club. While there are obvious ties with the 
NZAC because New Zealand is the place 
where the majority of Australian alpinists ‘cut 
their teeth’, it is no longer true to say that the 
New Zealand Alps are the limit of most 
Australian alpinists’ ambitions. 

A number of climbers in Melbourne and 
Sydney have recognized this and have formed 
the Australian Alpine Climbing Club. This new 
organization will promote and develop the sport 
of alpine climbing, particularly expeditions to 
the great ranges, amongst Australian climbers 


following information: full name, postal address, 
phone number, occupation and brief resume 
of climbing experience. 

Peter Allen 

• Jarrah Reserve. The establishment of a 
49,000 hectare Northern Jarrah Forest Reserve 
was announced by the Western Australian 
Government last October. The proposed area 
is along the Murray River, near Dwellingup, 120 
kilometres south-east of Perth. 

The Park had been proposed by conservation 
groups for a number of years. It will offer 
protection to some of the last major stands of 
jarrah, wandoo, bullitch and blackbutt in the 

Because of allowances for logging and 
bauxite mining, the effective area of the Park 
zoned for conservation is approximately 39,000 
hectares. This falls far short of the 100,000 
hectares needed to effectively protect a sample 
of Western Australia's unique jarrah forest. 

However the gain of this Reserve plus the 
proposal for the Shannon Karri National Park, 
in the south-west, presented earlier this year 
by the Government, has meant a renewed 
optimism for Western Australian bush lovers. 

To celebrate these gains, a Jarrah Forest 
Festival was held in mid-October near 
Dwellingup. A week-end of camping, walking, 
canoeing and forest talks was enjoyed by 800 
people at Nanga Brook, within the proposed 
Reserve. 

Chris Radecki 
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LEARN TO SKI 

CROSS COUNTRY 

BASIC, INTERMEDIATE & 
A DVANCE D TECHNIQUES 

flordic Ski 
Centre 

_ Trips include: _ 

Transport from Sydney 
Accommodation 

All Meals _ 

Ski Mire 
_ Tuition 

For advanced booking 
phone or write 


38 Kingsway Cronulla 2230 
(02) 523 1222 



for South-west Tasmania, Scotts 
Peak, Cockle Creek, Mt Anne, the 
Franklin or Picton rivers and more. 
Walkers or rafters. 

Groups or individuals. 

Rod Barwick, Bushwalkers Transport 
186 Campbell Street, Hobart 7000 
(002) 34 2226 all hours s ' 
Shellite, metho available. 

Tfrsmania-The Treasure Island. 



• Mountain Marathon. Entries are now 
being called for the first Australian Two-Day 
Mountain Marathon event being held the week¬ 
end after Easter. The event, run in the Central 
Highlands of Tasmania, is, according to the 
organizers, ‘a mountain orienteering event on 
a massive scale presenting the ultimate 
challenge to orienteers, mountaineers, 
bushwalkers, marathon runners and iron men’! 

Competitors are entered in pairs and are 
required to maintain contact with each other 
throughout the event. For safety reasons the 
competitors must be equipped with vital pieces 
of gear such as tents, parkas and sleeping 
bags. 

There are three events — the ‘A’ course 
(55-65 kilometres), the ’C’ course (40-50 
kilometres), and the ‘expedition class’ (25-35 
kilometres) for those that want to take it a bit 
easier. 

Entry forms can be obtained by phoning (003) 
32 2280. 

• Franklin Capers. On 20 December 1983 
the Tasmanian Government decreed that from 
26 December Franklin rafters would be 
charged $50.00 for rafting the river. 

Ostensibly, the levy was imposed to offset 
the cost of rescuing rafters, but the decision 
has been seen by many as hasty, ill-considered 
and reeking of ‘sour grapes’. The amount of the 
levy is regarded as unreasonable. 

As a revenue-raising project, or a punitive 
measure, the exercise appears to have so far 
been a failure. Of two thousand or so who rafted 
the Franklin last summer, it is reported that only 
one paid the levy and that the name ‘Mr Geoff 
Pearsall’, cA Parliament House, Hobart’ 
(Tasmania's Minister for National Parks, who 
announced the levy) was registered as having 
rafted the Franklin three times! 

• Caving In. An article in the authoritative 
British science journal Nature claims that 
caves in the Franklin valley, Tasmania, are ‘not 
so special' and are but a few of many similar 
caves found throughout South-west Tasmania. 
It may come as no surprise that the article was 
written by the Tasmanian Hydro-Electric 
Commission's chief geologist and that the 
survey party reportedly contained no 
archaeologists! 

It is reported that, in the same issue, 
archaeologist Professor John Mulvaney 
dismisses the article from the HEC survey as 
exhibiting 'a lack of understanding of 
archaeological evidence and interpretation'. 

• Lone Rangers. Rangers to protect South¬ 
west Tasmania's World Heritage area have still 
not been appointed. Federal Government is 
responsible for the funding but various 
departments have repeatedly blocked the 
spending sought by the Department of Home 
Affairs and the Environment. 

The Tasmanian Government is to select the 
rangers and the cost would be met by the 
Federal Government. But it is also reported that 
the Tasmanian Government was not willing to 
accept funding for the rangers unless it also 
received money for fire patrol and search and 
rescue facilities. 

• More Dams? Tasmania’s Hydro-Electric 
Commissioner, Mr Ashton, has had his contract 
renewed by the Tasmanian Government for 
another three years. The reappointment follows 
recent legislation giving the Government 
greater control over the HEC, including power 
to suspend a commissioner for not following 
governmental policy. 


-Ski. 
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Bogong 
High 
Plains 



Enjoy 
freedom 
& action 

exploring some of our finest alpine" 
wilderness. Everything supplied inc. 
equipment, expert instruction, meals & 
lodge accommodation. Separate 
groups for novices, intermediates & 
schools. Unbeatable value. 6 days $295 
Weekends $125 (ex Omeo June/Oct) 

v'rMtfeh 

414 Bourke Street Melbourne Ph 67 7196 
197 Clarence Street Sydney Ph 29 2307 
Breathtaking Whitewater fun at its 
best on the Mitta Mitta River. No 
experience required. Everything 
supplied inc. equipment, guides, wet 
suit & boots, meals & lodge 
accommodation, 

Weekends (ex Omeo) June/Dec $125 


Shoot 
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Rapids 




in Victoria’s premier areas of Mt Arapiles and 
the Grampians. Professional instruction through 
regular courses or private guiding, all year round. 
Groups welcome 

Grampian Ms 

Walk these unique mountains without the 
burden of a heavy pack. Everything is provided. 
Week-end and longer treks. 

Bushwalking 

Expert instruction and guiding for individuals, 
Duke of Edinburgh Award and other groups. 

For details enquire: 
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Get into the 
great outdoors! ! 

Join us for action and adventure you’ll never forget. 

Abseiling • ballooning • bushwalking • canoeing • canyoning • caving 
• cycling • hang-gliding • horse and camel riding • kayaking • parachuting • rafting I 
• rock-climbing • sailing • sailboarding • scuba-diving 
Graded to suit all levels of fitness and experience. 

AUSTRALIAN HIMALAYAN EXPEDITIONS 
SYDNEY: 159 Cathedral Street, Woolloomooloo, N.S.W. 2011. 

Tel. (02) 357 3555 

MELBOURNE: Suite 602, Wellesley House, 126 Wellington Name _ 

Parade, East Melbourne, VIC 3002. 

Tel. (03) 419 2333 or (03) 419 2920. Address_ 

ADELAIDE: 40 Waymouth Street, Adelaide, SA 5000. 

Tel. (08) 212 7857. _Postcode- 


AUSTRALIAN HIMALAYAN EXPEDITIONS^. 



Following the appointment of a new sales 
agent for J&H products in New Zealand, 
we have over $50,000 worth of J&H 
sleeping bags (no seconds) to quit at 
drastically reduced prices. 

A fully-illustrated catalogue is available 
on request. 

Prices quoted are Australian dollars 
inclusive of air mail postage*. 

■ Collect calls accepted - 
pay with Bankcard. 

Ordering Instructions: 



Model 

Wmterlite $226.50 

Dandelion $192.00 

Rockledge 


Sale Price Usual Price Saving 

S22R50 $348. 50 $ 222.00 

$295.00 $103.00 

Bushlite-Super jXg g£g J 

sss as $ 22 


Bushlite 
Cheap Hotel 


Phone Christchurch, New 
JL Zealand 61 048 reverse 
charges. Give us your credit card 
details and postal address. 
(Bankcard, Visa, American Express 
and Diners Club accepted.) Your 
bag will be air mailed to you the 
same day. 


O If you don’t have a credit 
mi card we will hold the sleeping 
bag for you and dispatch it once 
we have received your personal 
cheque or bank draft. Airmail 
cheques to Alp Sports Ltd, 

Box 553, Christchurch, New 
Zealand. 


Q If you don’t have a 

telephone mail us your order 
and cheque to the above address. 


’Sleeping bags may be subject to duty. 
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B-LINE CANOES AVAILABLE 

DIRECT MAIL ORDER AND FROM 
SELECTED STOCKISTS THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA. 

CHOOSE FROM A RANGE OF CANOES & 
KAYAKS IN FIBREGLASS AMD CROSSLINK 
POLYETHYLENE FOR YOUR KIND OF 
CANOEING 

PLUS ACCESSORIES TO SUIT 


THE WOBBYGONG 


Take away go anywhere Canoe Hire available 
from Sydney and Gloucester N.S.W. 

SEND THE COUPON FOR YOUR BROCHURE 
AND COMPETITIVE PRICES NOW. EXTENDED 
PAYMENT PROGRAMS & BANKCARD. 

B-LINE BOATS & CANOES PTY LTD 

54 KNIGHT ST, LANSVALE 2166 PH. (02) 727 9622 
Please enclose 3 current postage stamps. No 
envelopes. 

NAME 

STREET 


WHEN THE GOING GETS ROUGH 

GET A B-UNE CANOE 


TOWN 

SUBURB POSTCODE 


NEAREST MAIN 
CENTRE/TOWN 


PLASTIC i—i FIBREGLASS [—| CANOE r—i 

CANOES l_l CANOES l_l HIRE LJ W 83 


Willi Tasmania 



Discover for yourself: beauty and magnificence in the Cradle Mountain 
Lake St Clair area and the majestic grandeur of the South-west. 

For bookings, contact: Tasmanian Government Tourist Bureau 
256 Collins Street Melbourne Telephone 63 6351 

Tasmania.The Treasure Island. 
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Pray 

for 

Snow! 



After two lousy seasons, this 


one has to be good! 

Watch the next issue of Wild for 
our Winter Specials - quality 
products at unbeatable prices. 
EMC - Melbourne’s Cross Country 
Ski Specialists. Sales & Hire. 



Eastern Mountain Centre 

401 Riversdale Rd 

Camberwell Junction 3123 
(300 metres City side) 
Phone (03) 82 7229 

115 Canterbury Rd 
Heathmont 3135 
Phone (03) 729 7844 


• Victory Down Under. The Amicus Journal, 
prestigious quarterly of the New York-based 
Natural Resources Defence Council, recently 
published an article on the Franklin victory 
under this title. 

The article outlines the history of the struggle 
and suggests that Australia has set an example 
for American conservationists. 

• Coast to Coast. A coast to coast race 
across New Zealand's South Island, and 
sponsored by a local brewery, was held on 4 
and 5 February. Cycling, running and kayaking 
was involved. We expect to report further 
details in a later issue. 

• Annapurna III. The South-west Face of this 
7,555 metre Himalayan peak was climbed by 
a Sydney-based expedition in September 1983: 
Jonathan Chester (leader), Stephen Bunton, 
Stephen McDowell, Adrian Teague and David 
Wagland. 

Chester, McDowell and Teague reached the 
summit ridge (7,300 metres) by a couloir first 
climbed by an American expedition in 1978. 



1983 Annapurna III expedition leader, Jonathan 
Chester. 1983 Heard Island Expedition 
Some 850 metres of rope was fixed. Like the 
first ascent party, the Australians did not go to 
the summit because of strong winds and the 
risk of frost-bite. 

Before a second summit bid could be 
mounted, the highest camp had to be 
evacuated at night after being buried by 
spindrift avalanches. Several members of the 
team suffered frost-bite on this arduous descent 
in a storm. 

• Makalu. In our previous issue we reported 
the deaths of Mark Moorhead and Bill Denz on 
the world’s fifth highest peak. Fred From's 
account of the expedition appears elsewhere 
in this issue. 

• Nilgiri North. An expedition of eight 
climbers organized by the Army Alpine 
Association made a successful ascent of 
Himalayan peak Nilgiri North (7,061 metres) in 
late October 1983. 

The climbers were Zac Zaharias (leader, 
Sydney), Peter Allen (Melbourne), Dave Evans 
(Sydney), Peter Lambert (Melbourne), Terry 
McCullagh (Sydney), Phil Pitham (Sydney) and 



How about 
some 

Cross Country 
Exhilaration! 

We have an exciting 
range of cross country 
holidays 

week or weekend. 

Skim the snows at 
Kosciusko, Explore ™” 
Victoria's High Plains, 
we've overseas trips too. 
Outdoor Travel Centre 
hasatripforyou whether 
you re a beginner or 
advanced. There's a 
choice of chalet or snow 
camp based holidays. All 
under the care of an 
experienced and trained 
leader. 

This is the year to take 
to the snows. Write now 
for our full program of 
exciting winter activities. 


The Outdoor Travel Centre. 

377 Little Bourke Street. 
Melbourne. 

Telephone (03) 67 7252 vT 1 
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GORE'TEX 
DOWN UNDER 




GORE-TEX A Brief History 

GORE-TEX® Fabric was introduced in the northern 
hemisphere in 1976 through qualified manufacturers of 
garments, tents and sleeping bags. Developed through 
advanced technology, GORE-TEX® Fabric is still the most 
breathable, completely water-proof and wind-proof fabric 
in existence. 

By late 1978, through the combined efforts of 
manufacturers and consumers plus extensive research and 
development, GORE-TEX® Fabric was modified substantially 
to become an “easy care" product. Care and washing 
instructions were simplified dramatically. 

1980 saw a further advance with a breakthrough in 
seam sealing technology. The GORE Seam Sealing Machine 
allows seams to be permanently and effectively sealed at the 
time the product is manufactured. 

Progress has continued and new laminating techniques 
now permit GORE-TEX® Fabric to be used in a variety of new 
applications including running shoes, hiking boots, fashion 
footwear, X-C ski boots and ski gloves. 

GORE-TEX® Fabric is simply the most functional fabric 
on the market at this time for all-weather protection and 
comfort. 


GORE-TEX" Fabric 
Arrives “Down Under.” 

In 1979 Mountain Designs and 
Paddymade, two of the leading 
manufacturers of outdoor gear in 
Australia, made their first garments 
from “easy care” GORE-TEX® Fabric. 
These parkas and overtrousers 
have been tried and proven in all 
weather conditions in Australia, 

New Zealand and overseas. 

In 1980 Macpac Products 
of Christchurch introduced 
GORE-TEX® Fabric into the 
New Zealand market with 
the “Light Year” lightweight 
tunnel tent. This was soon 
followed with clothing 
accessories in 


GORE-TEX® Fabrics by Alp Sports and Wilderness Products. 

Many other progressive manufacturers of quality gear 
and garments for outdoor pursuits now incorporate 
GORE-TEX® Fabric in their ranges as the premium 
performance product. 

Some of these Australian and New Zealand products 
made in GORE-TEX® Fabrics are illustrated and reader 
enquiries directed to the manufacturers will be welcomed 
and given prompt attention. 


What is GORE-TEX* Fabric? 

It is a combination of the unique 
GORE-TEX® membrane and woven 
and knit outerwear fabrics. While the 
shell and liner fabrics provide 
strength and durability, the key to 
performance is the GORE-TEX® 
membrane which is microporous, 
yet hydrophobic (water-proof). The 
result of this combination is 
water-proof, wind-proof, and durable 
garments which are comfortable to wear 
because moisture inside is allowed to evaporate and escape. 

How Does GORE-TEX* Fabric Work? 

The difference in surface energy between water and 
PTFE (the polymer from which the GORE-TEX® membrane 
is formed) creates a strong surface tension, and much like 

water beads-up on a freshly waxed car, water 
droplets are formed which can only be 
forced through the GORE-TEX® 
membrane at very high 
pressures. This is because its 
pores are many times 
smaller than the individual 
water droplets. The 
result is water¬ 
proofness equal to or 
better than most 
coated fabrics. 
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Alp Sports Ltd PO Box 553 Christchurch New Zealand 67 148 Burslll Sportsgear Pty Ltd (MG) 458 Wattle Street Ultimo NSW 2007 (02) 211 1422 James North 
Australia Pty Ltd (Taft) PO Box 157 Parramatta 2150 (02) 635 1800 J&H Agencies PO Box 443 Queanbeyan NSW 2620 (062) 97 3110 Jones Bros Ltd (CB 
Sports) 91-93 Dickson Street Wellington New Zealand 859 452 Macpac Wilderness Equipment Ltd PO Box 8399 Christchurch New Zealand 43 110 Mont PO Box 
995 Queanbeyan NSW 2620 (062) 97 1645 Mountain Designs Pty Ltd PO Box 93 Broadway Qld 4006 (07) 52 8804 Paddymade Sales Pty Ltd 9/247 Rawson 
Street Auburn NSW 2144 (02) 648 5970 Park Lane Ltd (Pellini ski gloves) PO Box 13012 Christchurch New Zealand 65 172 Torre Mountain Craft Pty Ltd Shop 
10 600 Sherwood Road Sherwood Qld 4075 (07) 379 5549 Sports Skins International 182 Condamine Street Manly Vale NSW 2093 (02) 949 3244 Wilderness 
Equipment PO Box 83 Fremantle WA 6160 (09) 335 2813 

Trade enquiries: WL Gore & Associates (Australia) Pty Ltd PO Box 707 Brookvale NSW 2100 Telex 73355 Answerback code OZGORE Telephone (02) 938 5755 
™Gore-Tex is a trademark of WL GORE and Associates 
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.ALPINE GUIDES 


Ski touring % 
Private guiding 
School of 
mountaineering 

PO Box 20 Mt Cook Phone 834 Telex NZ4308 




Canoe & 
Camping 


supplies 

265 VICTORIA RD. 
CLADESVILLE. 2111 
PHONE (02) 89-5590 


CANOES & EQUIPMENT 
LIGHTWEIGHT CAMPING 
OUTDOOR GEAR 
FOR ALL SEASONS 


CANOE INSTRUCTION 
ARRANGED 




RETAIL & MAIL ORDER HOURS 
9-5 Monday-Wednesday 
8-9 Thursday-Friday 
8-4 Saturday 
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SEW THEM 
YOURSELF 
AND SAVE 

Rain Parka and 
Overpants 
Splash Jackets 
Pile Jackets 
Breeches 
Gaiters 
Water Bag 
Bum Bag 
Day Pack 
Sizes from 2 years to adult 
Write for information to 
OUTDOOR WEAR 
PO Box 783, Cooma, 2630 




Youngs Outdoor Gear 

The Tasmanian connection 

r [) 

A gateway ^ 

N to Tasmama s |_ 

S wild places 


Track, weather and river 
advice. Tassie’s top 
bushwalking shop. 

★ Fishing gear and licences 

29 Wilson Street Burnie Tasmania 7320 
Ph (004) 31 6706 Bankcard welcome 


Mark Whetu (Mt Cook, New Zealand). 

Nilgiri North is at the western end of the 
Great Barrier, the northern limit of the 
Annapurna Himalaya. Approach was made by 
way of the Kali Gandaki valley as far as Lete, 
then up the Mistri Khola to a base camp close 
to that of Herzog’s original French expedition 
to Annapurna I in 1950. Base Camp was 
established on 7 October. 

Camp One (4,900 metres) was established 
the next day at the foot of a big couloir leading 
up to the South-east Ridge. Further progress 
was hampered by a week of heavy snow, but 
several carries were pushed through to the top 
of the couloir and Camp Two (5,800 metres) 
was established in an ice cave there on 16 
October. 

The next section of the climb was a narrow 
ice ridge, reminiscent of the East Ridge of Mt 
Cook, capped by a rock band and a steep ice 



Himalayan peak Nilgiri North, 7,061 metres. Peter 

face before the straightforward upper section 
of the ridge. After an abortive attempt at an 
alpine-style push, fixed rope was installed to 
the top of the rock band. The rock band was 
very loose and three members were hit by 
falling rock. 

On 23 October Whetu, Pitham and Evans 
climbed the ice face at the end of the fixed rope 
and established Camp Three above some ice 
cliffs at about 6,500 metres. They reached the 
summit the next day (24 October) in high winds, 
cloud and a temperature of -25°C. 

On 25 October Allen, Maila Pemba Sherpa, 
Zaharias, Lambert and McCullagh moved up 
to Camp Three and all reached the summit the 
following day. Despite high winds and low 
temperatures, the weather was clear, giving 
spectacular views of Mustang and Tibet and the 
peaks of Annapurna Himalaya to the east. 

The mountain was cleared over the next few 
days and all camps and fixed ropes removed. 
The expedition was back in Kathmandu on 6 
November. 

Peter Allen 

• Stop Press. Kim Carrigan has done the 
first grade 30 rock climb. At Mt Arapiles, 
Victoria, it is a single, sustained, pitch left of 
Trojan (see cover of Wild no 4). Carrigan worked 
on the climb for 12 days over two years, 
prompting one wag to name it Masada, after 
the prolonged Roman siege of a Jewish fortress 
(AD 70-72). 



KASHMIR 

AND 

LADAKH 


Walking amidst the forests, green valleys and 
towering peaks of Kashmir is perhaps only 
surpassed by a challenging trek through the stark 
and dramatic landscape of Ladakh or Zanskar. 
Join us this year for the most exciting walks in the 
Himalayan region. 

Send now for our comprehensive catalogue. 


ADVENTURE TRAVEL CENTRE 



BACKPACK 

NEPAL 


A challenging new way to trek 
the Himalayas. 

• ANNAPURNA PILGRIM TRAIL 
BACKPACKING —21 DAY TREK. 

21 day round trip ex Kathmandu. $586.00 
(min. two persons). Monthly departures. 

• EVEREST BACKPACK TRAIL — 25 
DAY TREK. 28 day round trip ex Kathmandu. 
$913.00 (min. two persons). Monthly departures 

Send now for our comprehensive catalogue 

ADVENTURE TRAVEL CENTRE 

1st Floor, 28 Market St, Sydney, 
f A\ N.S.W. 2000. Tel: (02) 29 8057 or 
29 7197; Vic. (03) 62 1263; Qld. 

(07) 221 8825; S.A. (08) 42 8859. 
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Scientific Leaders 
Young Expeditioners 


In January 1985 you could be a member of a group 
of scientists and young expeditioners (17-23 years) who 
will take off for five weeks of solid adventure and 
scientific exploration. 

The expedition will survey Hinchinbrook Island 
off the north Queensland coast. 

The environment will be tropical. The conditions 
hard going. Hinchinbrook Island is a treasure chest 
of scientific discovery. Excellent opportunities exist 
for unique seasonal studies of the flora and fauna. 

If you feel you have the qualifications necessary 
to be a scientific leader, or are interested in 


becoming an expeditioner, fill out the coupon below 
and mail today. 

Please rush me more details of the next ANZSES expedition. 

Name _Age_ 

Address _ 

_Postcode_ 

Phone Home _Work _ 

Experience _ 



" ANZSES is sponsored by TAA I 


Post immediately to: The Australian and New Zealand 
Scientific Exploration Society, PO Box 174, Albert 
Park, Victoria 3206. 


We offer complete Nepal trekking tours 
with all expenses paid. You choose the 
area you wish to trek, arrange your 
holiday dates and we do the rest. 

Enjoy your own trek with a small 
group of friends with all the advantages 
of a package tour. 

For parties of four or more on a 
12-, 15- or 25-day trek we offer airport 
transfers and four nights at a three-star 
hotel in Kathmandu. Costs: 

4 nights Kathmandu, 12-day trek $580 


4 nights Kathmandu, 15-day trek $690 
4 nights Kathmandu, 25-day trek $1,050 

The above offer is open from Sept 1983 Mike Cheney 
to May 1984 and includes bus transport Sherpa Co-operative 
to trek start point. Internal flight costs ~ ’ ’ ' — - ■ 

are excluded. 

We also offer river rafting for two to 
five days as an option and three 
dimension tours which include a trek, 
river rafting and a Chitwan Jungle 
National Park visit complete in one tour. 

To arrange your own private trek 


through remote areas of Nepal ii 
and safety write for details to: 


Trekking (P) Ltd 
PO Box 1338 
Kathmandu 
Nepal 

Phone 15887 
Cable SHERPAHUT 
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Terry Bolland, born in Boston, England, lived 
and worked on a farm until he started travelling 
at 19. Six years later, in 1972, he arrived in 
Western Australia where, apart from occasional 
trips overseas and to canoeing championships 
in eastern Australia, he has lived ever since. 

Terry has been canoeing for eight years and 
enjoys all aspects of the sport but likes sea 
canoeing best. He has canoed much of the 
Western Australian coast from Albany to Perth 
and has also canoed from Broome to Mitchell 
Plateau. He recently completed another 
marathon paddle from Lake Argyle to Mitchell 
Plateau, thus completing the whole Kimberley 



coast. He holds an Australian Canoe 
Instructors Certificate and teaches canoeing 
twice a week. 

By profession a Perth grader driver, Terry 
enjoyed horse riding, skin diving, walking and 
other sports before he became serious about 
canoeing but now finds there’s not much time 
for other outdoor activities. 

Fred From is an alpinist caught temporarily in 
the subtropical flat-lands of Brisbane. He is 
completing a PhD thesis on the very outer part 
of the atmosphere which starts at ten times the 
height of Everest and extends outwards. In the 
1970s he climbed some of New Zealand’s test 
pieces and did some classic rock climbs in 
Australia. 

In 1982 he was introduced to the Himalayas 
and climbed to 8,300 metres on the West Face 
of Lhotse. In 1983 he was part of the tragic 
attempt on the West Ridge of Makalu described 
in this issue. In 1984 he will attempt the West 


Ridge of Everest with an Australian expedition 
and in 1985 hopes to climb some very steep, 
smaller Himalayan peaks. 

Nick Goldie, organizer of the annual 80 
kilometre Cradle Mountain Run, has been 
running, bushwalking and climbing in various 
countries for many years. Resident in Tasmania 



since 1974, he was an early member of the 
Tasmanian Wilderness Society and was active 
in the Franklin campaign. He spent a week in 
Risdon Prison during the blockade, and stood 
as Australian Democrat candidate in the last 
Federal election for the seat of Bass. Nick 
recently returned from six weeks’ trekking in 
the Himalayas, and celebrated by walking for 
five days in Tasmania’s South-west: 'Harder 
than the Himalayas!' 

Barry Higgins has been a leading Sydney 
bushwalker for three decades. This activity has 
taken him on extended trips into the remotest 
parts of several States. Wild no 11 includes a 
report of his 70-day traverse of South Australia’s 
Flinders Ranges last year. 

Barry’s work has meant that he is seldom 
removed from bushwalking even in business 
hours. He has had a long involvement with the 



CYCLE CHINA 
OR MONGOLIA 


Join us this year in China. 

We have a wide range of cycling holidays. 

In addition, for the first time, a boat, train and 
cycle exploration of the South China Coast, 
including the Mt. Wuyi Scenic Area. 
Departures throughout 1984/85. 

Contact us now for our special China 
brochure. 


ADVENTURE TRAVEL CENTRE 



1 st Floor, 28 Market Street, Sydney. 
N.S.W.Tel: (02) 29 8057 or 
29 7197; Vic. (03) 62 1263; Old. (07) 
221 8825; S.A.(08)42 8859. 



K2—THE 
ULTIMATE TREK 

Join us on a unique expedition into the mighty 
Karakoram Range to Concordia, the spectacular 
point of confluence of the Godwin-Austin and 
Baltoro Glaciers. 

Departure: 7 September, 1984. 

Land Cost only: $3285. 

Send for our special brochure on KARAKORAM 
TREKS. 

ADVENTURE TRAVEL CENTRE 



1 st Floor, 28 Market Street, Sydney, 
N.S.W.Tel:(02)29 8057or 
29 7197; Vic. (03)62 1263; Old. (07) 
221 8825; S.A. (08)42 8859. 
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Paddy Pallin 
Jindabyne 


Specialty Hire ★ Heavy Asolo 
boots and steel edge XC downhill skis 

★ Two other grades of XC skis ★ Alpine 
skis ★ Snow tents ★ Alpine touring 
skis ★ Snow shoes ★ Dacron booties 

★ Snow shovels ★ Sleeping mats 

★ Bivvy bags ★ Parkas and overpants 

★ Winter sleeping bags 
Outdoor Shop ★Open daily during 
winter ★ Tourer's notice board ★ Snow 
and weather reports screened ★ Large 
range of equipment ★Try before you 
buy through our hire ★ Free equipment 
survey 


Thredbo turn-off Jindabyne PO Box 72 
Jindabyne 2627 (0648) 62 458 



XC skiing 
Snow camping 
Snow shoeing 
Alpine touring 
Bushwalking 
Cycling 

Adventures and 
instructional 
courses 

Free brochure^^i 
from 

KOSCIUSKO 

EXPEDITIONS 

Thredbo turn-off, Jindabyne 
PO Box 72, Jindabyne 2627 


Phone (0648) 62 458 


DEMAND Z-KOTE 


NEVER SETTLE FOR LESS! 



DISTRIBUTED IN AUSTRALIA BY: 

Hallmark Leisure Goods Pty. Ltd. Kine Distributors Pty. Ltd. Silver Fern International 
(03) 560 3880 (02) 95 1342 (07) 356 8409 (09) 328 9599 


Roaring bO's 
Z-KOTE Parkas 
and Ouertrousers 

are manufactured in 
New Zealand by 
Hallmark International 
Limited and available 
from selected camping 
and bushwalking stores. 


FEATURES 


• Better waterproofing and wind resistance 
with less sweat wearing Z-Kote 

• Raglan sleeves with no exposed seams for 
freedom of movement 

• Elasticised inner storm cuffs 

• Peaked drawstring hood 

• 2-way zipper with velcro fastened storm 
flap 

• Draw string waist and meshed vent 

• Redesigned unisex sizes XXS thru XXL 

• Four colours Red Blue Olive and Camel 

• Three storm protected pockets 
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Metzeler 

Better By Design. 



Dinghies, Sports boats, 
Canoes, Riverboats. 
Models with Sailing Gear. 


WAVES OVERSEAS Pty Ltd 

142a Victoria Road, Gladesville, 
NSW 2111. Tel (02) 89 1309 

I want to put a Boat in my 
Boot! Please send me more 
information. 

Name. 

Address. 


.Postcode 

Telephone 



Specialist in 

Bushwalking, 
Climbing and 
Trekking equipment 

204 La Trobe Street 
Melbourne 3000 
(03) 347 9279 

146 High Street 
Kew 3101 
(03) 862 1801 




ALPINA 


DRY SKI SCHOOL 

★ ★ ★ MELBOURNE ★ ★ ★ 


DON’T WASTE TIME ON THE SNOW 
+LEARN TO SKI BEFORE YOU GO+ 

We teach Nordic and Alpine on our 30 m long 
outdoor nylon brush ski slope. 
Beginners classes, private lessons and special 
day and week-end courses in Hampton, 
Victoria. Office 39 Holyrood St. 


BOOK NOW! 598-4868 RING AM 


PRACTICE SKIING $15 

FREE HIRE Skis, Poles, Boots 
10% DISCOUNT for groups and clubs 


ACCOM PACKAGE 

Flats at Happy Valley. Mt Buller view. 
Nordic and Alpine ski touring. Self drive, 
Ski hire, Ski school. 2, 5, 7 days 


Bushwalking and Rockclimbing 

for beginners 

During autumn we offer: 

• 1-day bushwalks 

• 1-day introductory rockclimbing 
courses 

• Week-end bushwalks without 
heavy pack carrying 

• Week-end rockclimbing courses at 
Mt Arapiles 


ROCKCRAFT 
CLIMBING / 
SCHOOL 


well-known Paddy Pallin group and recently, 
with two partners, opened a shop under the 
Paddy Pallin name in the Sydney suburb of 
Woollahra. 

Tim Macartney-Snape spent his first 12 years 
in Tanganyika where his parents were farmers. 

Tim was introduced to bushwalking and 
cross country skiing at Geelong Grammar 
School’s Timbertop. A few years later he added 


kayaking and climbing to his outdoor interests 
when he was studying for a BSc in Botany at 
the Australian National University. 

In 1978 he went on the ANU Mountaineering 
Expedition to Dunagiri, and developed an 
incurable addiction to the Himalayas in addition 
to that which he already had for the Australian 
bush, particularly the Snowy Mountains. After 
several years trekking with Australian 
Himalayan Expeditions, Tim became a Director 
of Wilderness Expeditions and, between 
organizing and going on private expeditions and 
taking an active interest in his mother’s small 
farm at Greta South, Victoria, is now involved 
in running specialized tours to the Himalayas 
and elsewhere. 
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Wild Special 


Lowe 'Expedition' 

■ CORDURA 


(^jowe 

» ALPINE SYSTEMS 


The perfect multiday pack for 
treks and expeditions 

Height: 75 cms + 10 cm top pocket 
Width: 40 cms 
Depth: 20 cms 

Capacity: variable from 80-22 litres 
Weight: 2100 gms 
Material: Cordura 
Frame: Full LAS Paralux® system 

Normally $183 
Wild Special $ M3 

Offer available until April 30 
WHILE STOCKS LAST 
AT MOUNTAIN DESIGNS SHOPS 
Brisbane 99 Mary Street 221 6756 
Sydney 494 Kent Street 267 8238 
Melbourne 61 Hardware Street 67 2586 
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Wtknow... 

WiVebeen 

there. 

And not only to the Flinders 
Ranges and South West 
Tasmania. We also use wild 
places like the Himalayas and the 
Alps of New Zealand to test the 
gear we sell. 

Tested in extreme conditions to 
make sure that the boots, packs, 
sleeping bags, skis and climbing 
equipment that we sell won’t fray, 
split, shrink or come undone 
when you really need to rely on it! 

So come in and see us soon ... 
we know, we’ve been there! 

Thor Adventure Equipment 

Specialists for over 10 years 
40 Waymouth Street, 

Adelaide. 5000. (08) 212 7857 
Country and Mail Orders Welcome. 



GettingStirted 

Keeping Wilderness Wild; by Sandra Bardwell. 



• ONE OF THE MOST HIGHLY VALUED FEATURES 
of the rucksack sports, which distinguishes 
them from organized sports and games, is the 
absence of an elaborate set of rules by which 
participants must abide. Bushwalking, more so 
than the other rucksack sports, has no special 
rules which, if broken, will lead to 
disqualification, or the imposition of a penalty. 
Participants can play the bushwalking game in 
their own way, merely keeping within the 
bounds of common sense. No standards of 
performance must be met; there are no time 
limits to observe; enjoyment and survival are 
the sine qua non. No uniform needs to be worn 
to distinguish groups or individuals, though 
some clothes are more suitable than others for 
the activity, and changing fashions tend to 
create a uniform appearance. 

Nevertheless, there are several unwritten 
rules which amount to an informal code of 
conduct, a system of bush ethics. The tenets 
have evolved over the years and seem to be 

Keep Bogong beautiful! Bardwell 


widely accepted amongst responsible 
bushwalkers and other outdoors enthusiasts. 
They are based on consideration for others and 
recognition that the bush is the home of 
creatures who are part of the natural world. In 
recent years some of the precepts of 
conservation philosophy have been 
incorporated; mainly the preservation of entire 
ecosystems, not merely flora and fauna in 
isolation, and the more frugal use of natural 
resources. 

The code concerns the ways people should 
behave in the areas they visit, more than why 
such areas should be reserved for public use. 
It also implicitly concerns how such areas 
should be managed by government authorities, 
commonly National Parks Services. 

The code may be described as a guide to 
ensuring that bushwalkers and kindred folk can 
present an exemplary Environmental Impact 
Statement to their own consciences and to the 
world at large. 

Vandalism. This is neatly summed up in the 
motto Take nothing but photographs leave 
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Freeze Dri contents are 
freeze dried. This means 
until reconstituted, they 
require no refrigeration 
and will keep for a minimum 
of two years in their sealed 
pouches. 

The freeze drying process 
results in an extreme weight 
reduction without loss of 
nutritional value. Hence the pouches 
are easy to carry but reconstitute into 
flavoursome, highly nutritious meals 
simply with the addition of water, since 
only the best meats, vegetables, fruits 
and other ingredients are used in the 
preparation of Freeze Dri foods. 

The following meals are available: 


•Lamb and Peas 
Beef and Beans 
•Beef Curry and Rice 
•Savoury Mince and Rice 
•Beef Casserole 
•Sweet and Sour Lamb 
Sweet and Sour Pork 
Chilli Con Carne 
Prime Beef Steak 


Macaroni Cheese 
Apples 
Apricots 
Potato Flakes 
Yoghurt — Natural 
Yoghurt — Strawberry 
Yoghurt — Apricot 
Yoghurt — Fruit Salad 


AVAILABLE FROM LEADING CAMPING AND OUTDOORS STORES 


Marketed and Distributed by: 

Karrimor Australia Pty Ltd 
148 Queen Street 
Alexandria NSW 2015 
Phone (02) 698 3860 

Manufactured by: 

Alliance Freezing Company 

Telex No NZ 5325 
PO Box 845 
Invercargill 
New Zealand 


Richards McCallum Asia Ltd 
PO Box 14 

Abbotsford Victoria 3067 
Phone (03) 419 4211 


nothing but footprints’. Souveniring in any form 
— taking plants or cuttings, rock samples, or 
any other component of the ecosystem, is 
proscribed. Banned mementoes may also 
include fragments of historic buildings or 
objects, which will surely disappear completely 
if all feel free to take a sample, as well as the 
signs and notices provided by land managers. 
No doubt ‘McGillicuddys Waterhole' would give 
new life to your bathroom door, but it would be 
far more valuable to someone trying to locate 
the landmark when geographically confused. 

Rubbish. The old adage ‘Burn, bash and 
bury’ has itself been decently cremated and 
replaced by 'Carry out what you carry in’. This 
cannot be stated too loudly nor too often; that 
every rucksack carrier does not heed it is all 
too obvious in too many places. While the 
change of practice has robbed Twenty-first 
Century archaeologists of some intriguing 
puzzles, the proliferation of non-combustible 
containers has made it a necessity. 

Some packaging material is burnable without 
residue, but other plastics readily disintegrate 
only after emitting offensive fumes which do 
not help to preserve the purity of the bush 
atmosphere. Fortunately, many campsites in 
parks and reserves have rubbish bins or pits 
which solve this problem. 

Opinions and practices vary regarding the 
disposal of food scraps. Some may be burnt 
to extinction, deliberately or otherwise. If this 
is impossible (fires prohibited, no stove fuel left), 
scraps may be buried or taken home or to the 
nearest rubbish bin. To merely hurl scraps into 
the scrub, well away from a track or campsite, 
may be considered a kindness to the local 
fauna. Yet the food may not be a part of their 
natural diet and it may encourage the 
unwelcome habit of scavenging. 

Park Regulations. Common courtesy 
prescribes that visitors obey rules and 
regulations of the park managers. You may feel 
restricted by having to keep to defined tracks 
or to light fires only in fireplaces provided. 
These rules have been introduced for good 
reasons, and are not merely an exercise in 
official tyranny. The reasons may include long¬ 
term maintenance of an environmental amenity, 
conservation of natural values and keeping 
visitor numbers within the limits of physical and 
mental tolerance. 

Noise. Two of the joys of the bush are 
hearing the sounds of nature — birds, wind and 
water — and listening to silence, an experience 
to be treasured if you live in a large city. 
Transistor radios and cassette players, 
carousing and loud conversation are alien to 
the bush. Indeed, most people are there to 
escape such harassments, or even (perversely, 
it may seem) to renew their appreciation of 
them upon returning home. 

Visibility. In the spirit of enhancing the 
feeling of oneness with nature, there is a good 
case for wearing clothes and using equipment 
the colours of which are natural and blend with 
the surroundings (muted greens, browns, 
greys), rather than those which stand out like 
beacons (red, orange, yellow). Such colours 
may well attract attention in the event of an 
accident, but whistle signals and distress signs 
marked on open ground should achieve the 
same result. 

Camping. The environmental impact of 
camping should, at best, be undetectable and 
never striking. Except in direst emergencies, 
tent sites should not be hacked out of the bush; 
in the era of closed-cell foam, vegetation should 
not be cut to make a soft bed. 

If a fire is lit, it should be in a properly 
constructed fireplace or on the site of a 
previous fire. As far as possible, use fallen 
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HOT ROCK 

BLUE MOUNTAINS 

AND WHITE TUMBLING WATERS! 

Bushgear takes you to another World! 
Take your pick: 

Camping, Bushwalking, Canoeing, 
Cross Country Skiing, Caving, Rock 
or Alpine Climbing. 

We stock only the very best in Outdoor 
Equipment, Clothing and Provisions. 

Tried and Tested. 

Selected to help you enjoy the 
outdoors more. 

Call in to one of our stores for friendly 
advice and service. Then it’s over to 
you. Search out the action. 


Bushgear Ov/abos Action 

377 Little Bourke Street, Melbourne. Telephone 67 3354 
CAGACentre, Akuna Street, Canberra. Telephone47 7153 


For all your 
bushwalking and 
canoeing needs, see 
OUTSPORTSfor 
quality gear and 
sound advice. 


340B Hawthorn Rd., 
Caulfield, 3162. 

Ph (03) 523 5727. 


1984 Rock 

If you are into 
rockclimbing you 
won’t want to miss 
the 1984 issue — 
on sale now! The 
price is the same as 
last year and there 
is much more 
colour. Get Rock, 
the Australian 
climbing magazine, 
for $3.60 where 
outdoor magazines 
are sold, or order 
direct from the 
publisher. 

Don't miss out, send a 
cheque or money order today 
for SA3.60 (includes postage 
anywhere in the world) to 
Wild Publications Pty Ltd, P0 
Box 415, Prahran, Vicioria 
3181 (Back issues: 1978, 
1979 - JA1.95 each. 1983 
— SA3.60.) Trade enquiries 
welcome. Photo: Rock editor, 
Chris Baxter, on A Taste of 
Honey (21), Mt Arapiles, 
Victoria, by Sue Baxter. 


OUTSPORTS 
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For your buyers guide write to 

MONT: PO Box 995 Queanbeyan 
NSW 2620 Australia 
Ph (062) 971645 




branches and never green timber, which does 
not burn anyway. 

If new ground has to be broken, use a small 
garden trowel to dig a trench and to carefully 
set aside the overburden. This will be replaced 
when the fire is finally extinguished with water 
and the ashes and charcoal dispersed well 
away from the campsite. 

Although we are still lucky enough to be able 
to enjoy camp fires in most areas, some 
walkers oppose the use of fire under any 
circumstances. Indeed, as pressure of 
numbers grows, carrying a stove may well 
become common practice rather than merely 
a precaution. 

Fires must never be lit on days of Total Fire 
Ban and preferably not where fuel is scarce. 

Water for drinking should be drawn upstream 
from a swimming pool. Utensils, bodies anij 
clothes should be washed only with soap and 
well clear of streams or lakes, to keep the water 
free of pollutants. 

Sanitation. Human waste and toilet paper 
should be well and truly buried at a reasonable 
distance from campsites, tracks and 
watercourses — the garden trowel again 
comes into its own. Remembering the risk of 
starting a wildfire, burn toilet paper in rocky 
areas. 

Tracks and Routes. Views differ about 
whether or not walkers should keep to defined 
tracks and should encourage or participate in 
their construction and maintenance. 

There are areas where dense scrub virtually 
dictates the need for a cut track. I, for one, can 
(no longer) see any joy or sense in spending 
a day covering a few paltry kilometres and 
seeing nothing except the all-embracing scrub. 
A cut track at least confines or limits 
disturbance to the bushland, although tracks 
in themselves can become unsightly if poorly 
designed or sited. 

There is also a divergence of opinion about 
the wisdom and value of blazes, tapes, cairns 
and other route-marking devices where tracks 
are non-existent. In flat, featureless country 
they may help walkers and ski tourers avoid 
becoming geographically displaced. On the 
other hand, in wilderness areas visitors should 
accept the country on its own terms and should 
not diminish its pristine qualities. 

Routes should avoid ecologically fragile sites 
if at all possible. Find a way round spaghnum 
moss beds and sparse alpine herb-fields; try 
to minimize trampling of plants. 

Private property. On the relatively rare 
occasions when it is necessary to pass by or 
through private land, permission should first be 
sought from the owner or occupier. Gates 
should be left as they are found, stock should 
not be molested and, in general, respect should 
be paid to another person’s property — their 
means of earning a living. 

Self sufficiency. Respect for the integrity 
of the bush, especially wilderness areas, 
extends to practising complete self-reliance, by 
rejecting mechanised transport once on the 
way, by using a tent rather than a built shelter 
and by abstinence from air-dropped supplies. 

A Final Thought. The moral responsibility 
we bear to adhere to the prescriptions outlined 
in this article is perhaps greater than that which 
the law of the land imposes, simply because 
the prescriptions are unwritten. The effects of 
disobedience are the same — infringement of 
others’ freedom and enjoyment. Penalties are 
few and rare, but has the time come to consider 
whether they should be increased? 

• 

This article derived inspiration in part from the 
Australian Conservation Foundation’s 
Wilderness Visitors Code of Behaviour. • 



Not all treks were created equal. Some paths are beaten, some 
are not. We choose the latter. 

Please send me information on your Australia, Nepal, India, Canada and 
Japan adventures. 

Wilderness Expeditions 

Suite 806, Australia Square, Sydney 2000. (02) 27 8742 

Outdoor Travel Centre 

377 Little Bourke Street, Melbourne 3000 



EXEL make more cross country ski poles than all other manufacturers combined. 



Nova Polaris Arctic 


Triple-wrapped polyester 
and glassfibre shaft, 
standard basket, plastic 
handle and strap 
(adjustable) expander. 
$12.95* 


Triple-wrapped polyester 
and glassfibre shaft, cup 
basket, plastic handle and 
strap (adjustable) 
expander. 

$13.95* 


Epoxy and glassfibre 
conical shaft, snowshoe 
basket, leather handle 
and adjustable strap. 

$29.95* 


Available in 120 cm to 160 cm lengths in 5 cm increments. ‘Recommended retail 
price at publication. EXEL stocks are durable, lightweight and inexpensive. 

Available from all good cross country ski shops 
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With Australians climbing on three of the world's 
highest mountains in 1983, Australian 
mountaineering may be said to have come of age 
But, as the following articles tell, the price can be 
high. One of the three expeditions achieved its 
goal: the other two involved death. 

Greg Child made the first ascent of 
spectacular Lobsang Tower by one of the steepest 
climbs in the Himalayas but tragedy struck on 
Broad Peak, a member of the celebrated group of 
14 peaks exceeding 8,000 metres. 

Few major routes are more beautiful or 
difficult than Makalu’s West Ridge. It claimed the 
lives of two leading Australasian climbers in 
separate accidents, halting the four-man team when 
the 8,481 metre summit was within reach. 

Tim Macartney-Snape and Lincoln Hall have 
a string of Himalayan successes to their credit. At 
just under 8,000 metres, Annapurna II is their 
greatest; their team’s new route is a major 
Himalayan climb by any standard. 

This special Wild feature, by three of the 
leading participants, describes a landmark season 





























• ANOTHER SEASON IN THE KARAKORAM 
has ended and, as always, the fortunes 
of the many expeditions to these great 
mountains have been mixed. There were 
successes and failures, jubilant moments 
and tragedies. Our expedition saw all 
these whims of fate. 

We dubbed ourselves the 1983 British 
K2 Expedition, though a third of our team 
was from elsewhere, Jean Afanassieff 
being French, Steve Sustad American and 
myself Australian. The English were Doug 
Scott, leader; Pete Thexton, doctor; Alan 
Rouse, Andy Parkin, Roger Baxter^Jones 
and Don Whillans, who hoped to reach 
8,000 metres for his fiftieth birthday. Also 
on the Expedition were Beth Acres, Pete's 
American girlfriend, and Michel, Jean’s 
wife, both of whom helped soften the 
coarse edge that a lengthy outing with the 
boys tends to create. Our military liaison 
was Captain Javid Malik of the Pakistan 
Army, while our three camp staff from 
Hunza were Mohammed the cook, Nabib 
the hunter and Goa Shar, a high altitude 
porter who had three times been to 8,000 
metres on K2. 

We had three goals; to make the first 
ascent of the steep granite Lobsang Spire 
(5,715 metres), then to acclimatize to high 
altitude on the West Face of Broad Peak 
(8,056 metres), and ultimately, an ascent 
of K2 (8,611 metres), second highest 
mountain in the world. 

The approach to the Karakoram is one 
of the most difficult in the Flimalayas, the 
obstacles beginning with unfathomable 
bureaucracy in Islamabad. Once that is 
overcome a game is played with the flight 
to Skardu. Since the flight path of this 
plane skirts the flanks of the mighty 
Nanga Parbat massif, its reliability is 
subject to the vagaries of the weather. 
This flight must hold the record for 
aborted missions, one plane-load of 
passengers turning back 18 consecutive 




times in the face of storms. On a tip that 
a large vagary was acting in the area, we 
opted for a spine-jarring 40 hours on the 
back of a truck on the Karakoram 
Flighway. This is less of a highway and 
more of a perilous dirt road cut high into 
the Indus Gorge. 

After fighting off the bedbugs of the K2 
Hotel, we took Jeeps and tractors across 
desert dunes to Dusso, where our 135 
porters saddled their 25 kilogram loads 
and marched into the shimmering heat of 
the Braldu Gorge. 

The path along the raging Braldu is 
often no more than a set of footprints 
across an ever-sliding dirt slope. On a 
previous expedition Pete saw his 
companion consumed by a landslide and 
swallowed by the river. Before embarking 
on such sections the porters chant a 
prayer, and if rain clouds appear on the 
Lobsang Tower's South-east Face. The first ascent of 
the peak, described, was by the obvious line just right 
of the middle of the face. Left, Pete Thexton on the 
second day on Lobsang Tower. Child. Previous pages, 
Child on the summit ridge of Broad Peak. K2, the 
second highest peak in the world, is in the 
background. Thexton 






horizon, they run, before the slopes are 
turned to rolling waves of mud. 

Day after day we passed through 
villages just this side of stone age, tied to 
the land, locked in an endless struggle to 
squeeze enough crops from the arid 
landscape to survive the winter. Each 
seemed to lend a new superlative to the 
word squalor, Chongo being known to 
expeditions as ‘the village of the rotting 
men’. The people are the Balti, illiterate, 
indeed with no native written language, 
volatile yet proud, masters of this rugged 
land. 

This year the river was low, due to 
heavy snows in the mountains, letting us 
cross a log bridge to the village of Biane, 
where expeditions are rarely seen. The 
people flocked around us, chattering and 
wanting to trade. Pete was probably the 
first doctor to pass through for years, and 
found himself trying to cure the incurable. 
The women were unveiled and let us 
photograph them, a rare loosening of the 
strictures of their customs. A group of 
villagers taunted an old blind man, to 
whom we gave a few rupees, handing him 
pieces of a cereal packet, torn and folded 
to feel like money. He departed laughing, 
happy-mad at his new wealth, while his 
neighbours slapped each other on the 
backs with merriment. 

Askole is the last village before the 
glacier. We waded across the river and 
stumbled up the black ice and rubble of 
the Baltoro Glacier to reach Urdurkas. 
This meadow on a hillside is Base Camp 
for Lobsang, and sits among the towers 
of Trango, Uli Biaho and the Cathedral. 
Here we paid off all but 25 of our porters. 
There was great excitement surrounding 
pay-day, but some disappointment when 
the porters were handed a wad of paper 
money. Most cannot count, and money 
has no immediate value in a system based 
on commodities. Had we given them a 
goat, or a pile of clothing, that would have 
had value, but a handful of money cannot 
be eaten on the spot, nor worn, but must 
be taken far away to Skardu before its 
value can be realized. For some, this 
wealth is a headache, something that 
others may steal or cut their throat for, so 
often it is sewn inside a coat or mattress 
until they can work out what to do with it. 

In early June we began our attempts 
on Lobsang. There seemed two 
possibilities to climbing it, both from a 
huge couloir splitting it from the Biale 
Glacier. One weakness lies on the South¬ 
west Face, the other on the South-east. 
Andy and Al favoured the former as it was 
less steep but, after two harrowing days 
in a storm, retreated, pronouncing the 
rock to be smooth and with few cracks. 
Doug, Pete and I chose the latter route, 
which, though harder, steeper, and 
requiring a longer stay on the wall, 
appeared to be split by continuous 
corners. 

A game of tease with the weather then 
commenced; no sooner would we cross 
the glacier to beneath the peak than a 
storm would force us back. This 


happened four times, till, in a fit of pique, 
we set off up the couloir in mid-storm, 
convinced that the only way to succeed 
was to climb into the storm and out the 
other side. 

Once on the 600 metre wall the 
weather cleared and pitches fell in quick 
succession. Our observations proved 
correct, and the key to Lobsang lay in the 
difficult crack systems. Ledges to stand 
or sleep on were few, so nights were spent 
on portable ledges, an incongruous yet 
necessary addition to our Himalayan gear. 
All food, clothing, bivvy gear and climbing 
hardware was hauled with us, making us 
a self-contained unit, able to sit out 
anything the weather might throw at us. 
The nature of the climbing was mostly aid, 
gymnastic free moves getting fewer the 



higher we got. Water was our biggest 
problem as it had to be got from snow, 
which was in short supply on the vertical 
wall. So while one would lead the others 
scraped ledges clean of snow with 
spoons. 

The third morning we rose from our 
bivvy in a snow cave shortly below the top, 
to find the last 30 metres to be totally 
blank. But by hand-drilling one centimetre 
deep holes for rivets and using skyhooks 
on wafer-thin flakes, we managed to 
murder the impossible and arrive on the 
pointed summit at midday, 13 June. In 
front of us stood Mustagh Tower, with K2 
looming like a snow-laden pyramid over 
its shoulder. Fifteen abseils down our line 
of ascent and we were one down, two to 
go. 

Much had happened in our absence. All 
but Beth, Roger, Nabib and the Captain 
had gone to K2 Base Camp. The porters 
had grown so tired of lingering about 
Urdurkas that Captain Malik had been 
forced to retain them with threats of no 
pay, prison and, finally, had suppressed 
a mutiny with a flourish of his revolver. 
Moreover, the Captain had received a 
message directly from General Zia 
informing him that he was, to all intents 
and purposes, King of the Baltoro, due to 
all other liaison officers attached to 
expeditions in the area wimping out. He 
also had orders to arrest one Renato 
Cassarotto, a fiery Italian solo climber 


trying the North Summit of Broad Peak. 
We had run into Cassarotto and his wife 
on the approach. They had been storming 
in, doing double marches, forcing the 
porters to the limit. His liaison officer was 
so pushed he suffered a heart attack and 
had to be evacuated by helicopter. With 
no mediator, Cassarotto found himself 
mugged by his angry porters, and now 
charged with their mistreatment. It was 
a sticky situation. Dealing with porters 
one sees their chameleonic nature. So far 
we had enjoyed excellent relations with 
ours, unlike the Italian or the Spanish, 
whose porter manager was a Moslem 
fanatic and induced the lads to scourge 
themselves with branches against bare 
backs each morning. 

A three-day walk united us with our 
friends. They had made a recce of the 
unclimbed South Face of K2, got to 6,100 
metres and sat out an earthquake. 
Everyone was itching to get on to Broad 
Peak, which lay across the Godwin 
Austen Glacier, yet patience was the 
essence. Everything about our efforts on 
Lobsang told me this. Patient 
acclimatization and timing the weather 
patterns was the ordered approach. Even 
the behaviour of nature in the mountains 
exudes patience, as it sits, encased in 
snow all year to bloom briefly in summer. 

In the last week of June Al, Andy, Jean 
and Roger set off on the West Face, the 
original line pioneered by Hermann Buhl's 
team in 1957. Through a telescope we 
watched them as tiny gnats against an 
enormous bulk of glaring snow, and 
prepared ourselves. Lightweight travel 
was the key to this kind of climb, cutting 
excess straps from packs, even labels off 
clothing. Each pair of us would be 
autonomous, moving at our own speed. 
It was fantastically exciting to walk 
towards this mountain, and into the 
legends surrounding it. 

Step by step, foot by foot, Pete and I 
climbed, first by moonlight, then into the 
heat of the day, to our first camp at 6,400 
metres. Doug and Steve, and Don with 
Goa, formed the other two pairs. We met 
the others on their way down; they looked 
tired and told of the long summit ridge. 
They wished us luck. 

The second day we reached 7,530 
metres and bivvied beneath an ice cliff. 
Perfect weather and brilliant sunsets 
continued, but as the atmosphere thinned 
the work got harder. By morning we both 
had headaches, which aspirin and tea 
helped, but the sluggishness of altitude 
was hard to throw off. At 9.30 on the third 
morning we were at the col that divides 
the main summit, on the right, from the 
central summit. Doug and Steve were 
ahead and Don and Goa far below. 

We carried on along the summit ridge 
to about 7,990 metres, where we met 
Doug and Steve returning. They said the 
top was two hours away, but wasted no 
time to talk as Steve’s feet were frozen in 
the blasting wind. Clouds were welling up 
beneath us, blanketing the red peaks of 
China, pointing to a change in the 
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weather. But it wasn’t only weather that 
disturbed me. 

An hour from the top the alien physical 
sensations that I had begun to note grew 
too bizarre to be ignored. Massive 
headache, tingling in the arms and hands, 
lengthy black-outs and an eerie sense of 
being outside of my body and looking on 
led to concern of cerebral oedema. When 
I started vomiting and hallucinating it was 
agreed that, as close as we were to the 
summit, it was too dangerous to go on. 
In two-and-a-half days we had gone from 
4,880 metres to 7,920 metres and the 
strain was showing. 

We retraced our steps in the afternoon 
light, which saturated the panorama with 
colour, and reached the col, at just under 
7,900 metres. I began to regain control 
over myself, but Pete suddenly developed 
problems of his own. In the high 
mountains, avalanche, cold and storm are 
not the only dangers. Other unseen 
dangers lie within us, like time-bombs 
waiting to be triggered by the altitude. 
These deadly short-circuitings of body 
chemistry take two principal forms. 
Cerebral oedema, the accumulation of 
fluid on the brain, had shown me its first 
signs near the summit. The other, 
pulmonary oedema, is the build-up of fluid 
in the lungs, literally drowning the victim. 
When Pete suddenly grew weak and told 
me through blue, oxygen-starved lips that 
he could barely breathe, a shiver went 
through me as the urgency of our 
conditions sunk in. 

After an abseil to the steep snowfield 
I began wading a trail through soft snow. 
All our tracks had been blown over by a 
howling wind. After 100 metres I turned 
to check on Pete and found him not 
behind me but slumped in the snow, far 
away. By the time I crawled back up to 
him it was dark and his condition was 
extreme; not only could he not breathe, 
but he was blind, cerebral oedema hitting 
him as well. 

So there we were, in the dark, at nearly 


8,000 metres, no tent or sleeping bags, 
a howling maelstrom blowing spindrift 
everywhere and Pete immobile. It was like 
some heavy scene you read of in a 
magazine, but no, it was real and we were 
in it up to our necks. 

Conversation was superfluous, if not 
impossible. I roped Pete down as far as 
he could move, cajoling every step out of 
him, then began carrying and dragging 
him. From somewhere a reservoir of 



energy came to me, and that strange 
feeling of being outside of myself 
returned, as if a third person was there, 
helping. At midnight we reached the ice 
cliffs, traversing the lip to find the pass 
and our tent. The spindrift blasted our 
faces as if it would take them off, and the 
cold was bitter. Pete mustered himself to 
follow my short leads across the top of the 
cliffs, but at the end passed out, sliding 
to the edge, almost dragging the ice axe 
that held us out of the snow and taking 
us into the abyss. 

We located the pass and I lowered him 
to the tent, where Don and Goa were 
resting. It was 2 am and we had been on 
the go for 22 hours. Pete perked up with 
a cup of tea, asked me how I was; done 
in, I assured him. We would descend at 
dawn I added, before falling asleep. Those 
were our last words. 

Whillans woke me in the morning. He 
had impossible, terrible news. Pete was 
dead. I tried to bring him to life with mouth 
to mouth, cardiac massage, and finally 
hysterical pleas. But my friend, the quietly- 
spoken Englishman, whose subtle humour 
and personal warmth had reached out to 


remind me what friendship was, would 
only lie there, with an expression of 
sublime peace on his face. 

The dawn was beautiful, windless, as 
we sat stunned, looking from Pete to the 
horizon, as if the contrast had some 
meaning. It was as if the mountains were 
saying yes, this endless splash of glowing 
horizon is the reward for your efforts, and 
Pete was the price. A muddled thought, 
but I remember it well. 

The wind then returned, like a cracking 
whip, tearing at the tent. We covered Pete 
as best we could, then began the long 
descent back into the world of men, our 
heads full of sad thoughts. 

For me the loss of my friend carried a 
warning to quit the mountains and a duty 
to get word to his parents before the 
papers were full of it. Don chose to keep 
me company on our long trip home, while 
the others stayed to attempt K2. Beth 
decided to remain, and as we left on that 
day in July she sat perched on a rock, 
waving for a long, long time. 

Two days later as we passed beneath 
Masherbrum, Don paused to stare up at 
it, recalling memories 26 years old. He 
had been a young man then, attempting 
its first ascent. His partner had got 
cerebral oedema 50 metres from the 
summit, forcing them back; another 
member had died of pulmonary oedema. 
In those days such maladies didn’t even 
have names. The parallel between those 
events and Broad Peak seemed odd. That 
was back in 1957, which, I told Don, was 
the year of my birth. 

‘Aye’, he replied with characteristic, 
even famous, sarcasm, ‘a bad year was 
'57; I failed a stone’s throw from the top 
of Masherbrum, Buhl was killed back 
there on Chogolisa and you were born. 
Some years are like that.' 

Suddenly the mountains were 
swallowed up by clouds and storms swept 
us out of the Karakoram. Good. Then 
there was no reason to turn around, 
nothing to look back on. • 
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A bold, lightweight 
attempt on the third 
ascent of the West 
Ridge of the world’s 
fifth highest peak 
ends in tragedy; by 
















• OUR FOUR-MAN TRIP TO CLIMB THE 
West Ridge of Makalu was not a success. 
It was a tragedy in the course of which 
Bill Denz and Mark Moorhead died. 

We arrived at Base Camp after walking 
for almost three weeks through the usual 
post-monsoon soaring heat and sucking 
leeches. The route into the Barun valley 
sees few tourists and, compared to the 
Everest region, was pleasantly 
undeveloped. 

On 1 September, the first permitted 
day, we crossed the moraine-covered 
glacier and scrambled up the scree to the 
site for Camp One at the edge of the 
permanent snow. After several carries to 
this spectacular spot on top of a 300 
metre overhanging cliff, we pushed up 
and along a knife-edged ridge toward 
Camp Two. 

Thick cloud, wind and soft snow made 
the razor ridge quite scary, but we fixed 
only ten metres of rope. ‘Lightweight’ and 
‘alpine style’ were fixed in our heads. We 
needed two attempts to reach Camp Two 
and when we finally climbed the short 
vertical rock step we didn’t realize we had 
arrived. The monsoon cloud was still 
lurking around teasing us, nearly letting 
us see where we were. 

Camp Two was a palatial ice cave, a 
modified crevasse. There was room to 
pitch two tents and walk around. On the 
occasional good rest day, one could even 
sunbake semi-naked outside. At 6,860 
metres, 300 metres above this haven, the 
technical climbing began with the 
‘Terrible Traverse’ and the ‘Little Eiger 
Face’. 

It took five days of climbing to get to 
the site of Camp Three. The main 
difficulties were thin soft snow over the 
rock; mixed climbing at its worst and slow 
because many anchors took an hour or 
so to excavate. We followed the same 

From at the old French ladder on the crux of the 
route. Above, From (top) and Hillary a Camp Three, 
a snow cave. Right, the West Ridge of Makalu. Mark 
Moorhead 


route as previous expeditions, but had to 
do all the route finding and lead climbing 
because initially their tattered ropes were 
hidden under snow. 

We actually had to dig all of the Camp 
Three snow cave because no crevasse 
was provided, and while the surface was 
soft, a lot of ice chipping was done inside. 
Above Camp Three the ridge steepens 
and we never managed more than two 
pitches a day on the ice- and snow- 
covered rock. Though the north-west wind 
howled, the route is slightly to the south 
of the ridge crest and we were sheltered. 
We could see that the rock would have 
been brilliant to climb on if it had been 
clear of snow. The view was magnificent 
when it was clear of cloud. Lhotse, 
Everest, the brown of Tibet, Chumlung 
and the plains of India were lain out for 
us. At night we looked down on a 
continuous spectacular lightning show to 
the south. 

The tone of the trip changed after Bill 
died on 3 October in an avalanche. We 
had climbed part of the way to Camp Four 
and were descending for a rest. After a 
sad stay at Base Camp, we decided to 
push on and climbed to 7,620 metres, the 


top of the steep section of the ridge. 

The last three pitches included two 
vertical bulges and a great deal of effort. 
The lower French wire ladders appeared 
out of the ice only occasionally, but the 
top ladder hung free on an overhanging 
wall. It appeared to hang from a loose 
block and one wire cable was frayed 
through. We could find no way to test it 
without possibly pulling the block on our 
heads, so we had to climb a desperate 
wide crack on the left. This was the crux 
and led to the lower-angled snow gullies, 
but it took a whole afternoon to climb the 
half rope-length. 

Since we were at the end of the 
technical climbing and had carried all the 
equipment for Camp Four to the top of the 
ropes, we started down to rest at Base 
Camp so we would have all our strength 
for a summit attempt. During this 
descent, Mark fell from the ridge and was 
killed. 

Peter Hillary and I decided to abandon 
the climb and quit the mountain on 17 
October. The main work was done but we 
had no desire to return to the beautiful 
route that had snatched two of our 
friends. • 
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Tim Macartney-!*)ape’s 
team climbs the 


highest peak 
Australians have yet 
reached, by a 


dangerous new route. 




























• 'ONE THING IS FOR SURE, IF WE DON'T 
make it on this trip, there is no way that 
I’m coming back to give it another go.’ 
This was hardly a recommendation for a 
good climb, particularly as it was only the 
beginning, but it expressed a feeling we 
were all to experience regularly during the 
following two months. 

We had just climbed a 1,000 metre cliff 
overgrown with bamboo and a rich variety 
of other exotic herbage that grew in the 
black soil which clung in patches to the 
near-vertical mountainside. Being in the 
wettest region of Nepal during the 
monsoon means that it rains a lot, and the 


Two weeks later we had done it — over 
2,000 metres of incredibly tenuous trail 
had been trodden at least four times by 
all of us, up steep, sometimes vertical, 
grassy slopes, glacier-smoothed slabs, 
moraine, and nose-scuffing alpine 
herbfields to a perfect place for an 
advance base perched in the lap of the 
giants. In late summer it was a balmy 
spot; the mud and leeches far below 
receded to memories. The days were 
warm and the nights cool. If only it had 
stayed like that. 

During our prolonged masochistic 
struggle with loads, we had tasted a 



cliff face was the wettest place any of us 
had ever been. If it wasn’t raining from the 
clouds, it was raining from the sodden 
vegetation, so we got used to being wet 
all the time. 

It was a week since we had left 
Kathmandu and it seemed ludicrous that 
the climbing had already begun. The 
previous day, we had arrived at a small 
clearing in the jungle and the porters had 
made it clear that it was indeed Base 
Camp. Base Camp? But we were still in 
low altitude moss forest, warm, humid 
and crawling with every imaginable 
insect. That night one of them crawled 
into my ear. It was probably miniscule, but 
it felt like an irate crocodile. 

Base Camp being so low meant a climb 
of 5,000 metres; too much to comprehend 
in one go. So we set about taking it in in 
smaller doses. Our first plan was to 
convince a few of the porters to help us 
carry our modest 1,000 kilograms of food 
and gear up the cliffs and slopes of the 
great gorge to a proposed Advance Base 
at 4,700 metres. 

Mortimer high on the South-west Ridge of Annapurna 
II during the first ascent of the ridge and, above, 
Macartney-Snape showing the strain of high altitude 
climbing. Lincoln Hall and Andrew Henderson 


sample of the awesome character of our 
surroundings, the most impressive being 
'the Generator’, a gigantic avalanche 
chute. What made it special was that 
several times a day thousands of tonnes 
of ice would fall down its 3,500 metres, 
with a cataclysmic roar. In one way or 
another, the mountain never let us forget 
how small and insignificant we were. 

Above Advance Base was a 400 metre 
rock barrier. The climbing on it was 
pleasant, but the load carrying tedious. 
At first it was safe, with an apparently slow 
glacier above it which flowed parallel to 
the top. Judging by the ropes that had 
been left by previous unsuccessful 
expeditions, there was nothing to worry 
about, but the glacier was later to change 
the whole nature of the climb. 

About a week later we were sitting in 
our snow cave at Camp One drinking tea. 
One cup of tea followed another. A hard 
day at altitude puts many demands on 
you and probably the most important 
thing to cater for is your thirst. We had 
made an attempt to reach Camp Two, but 
a blizzard had turned us back so, except 
for Lincoln, we were all back at Hotel 
Annapurna (Camp Two). The snow cave’s 
irregular walls started their irregular drips: 
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we were warming up, but still no Lincoln. 
‘Lincoln, where are you . . . don’t say we 
have to go out looking for you?’ 

We didn’t have to. He staggered into 
camp looking a frightening sight, with a 
bloody face and shoulders, his pack 
covered in rock debris and his helmet 
cracked like an eggshell. We helped him 
into our tent and took his gear off to look 
at the damage. Nothing obviously broken, 
but plenty of bruising, and he was in a 
state of shock. All we could do was wait 
and see how he recovered. 

The weather eased a little, so I climbed 
up the snowy ridge to the scene of the 
accident. Our route involved a 50 metre 
descent from the ridge to the side of the 
upper glacier. We had fixed a rope there 
and Lincoln had been last up it. By 
accident, the rope had been left drooped 
over a loose boulder near the top, and as 
Lincoln began ascending it, the boulder 
fell, bringing with it half a dozen others. 

I could see them strewn on the glacier 
below. The main reason for going up there 
was to try to find a prescription lens from 
Lincoln’s only operable sunglasses — a 
small chance, but worth a try. At the foot 
of the cliff, amongst the fragments of 
rock, it was lying in one piece, un¬ 
scratched! 

Whilst Lincoln was recovering, Greg 
Mortimer, Andy Henderson, Mike Groom 
and I finally reached the col at 6,500 
metres, our proposed Camp Two. Above 
lay the crux of the climb, the final summit 
pyramid. Once we had carried enough 
gear, fuel and food to the col, we decided 
to return to Advance Base to rest and 
recuperate before going for the summit. 
Things never turn out the way you expect 
on mountains, and this mountain always 
did well at surprising us. Our descent to 
Advance Base gave us many surprises. 

I got off the crest of the ridge below 
Hotel Annapurna. It had been snowing 
heavily and I was really worried about 
avalanches, particularly at a place 100 
metres down the ridge where there was 
a steep icy base. Suddenly I felt very 
uneasy on the slope I was descending. 
The snow was getting deep and heavy. 
Then, with a heart-stopping, menacingly 
soft ‘crump’, the snow slope parted from 
the mountainside. It doesn’t take long for 
a slab avalanche to start breaking up, and 
if you are standing in soft heavy snow that 
is vibrating, you soon become inextricably 
engulfed in it. This all flashed through my 
mind as I struggled to get off an unwanted 
ride. I was very aware of the 500 metre 
cliff looming up below me, but it was like 
trying to run in a dream. I don’t really 
know how serious the situation was, but 
I managed to get off. To our great relief, 
the slope we had been worrying about 
had already avalanched. 

Lower down, the glacier that had been 
close to the edge of the rock barrier had 
changed so much that, in the misty, 
snowing conditions, we seriously 
wondered whether we were in the right 
Annapurna II, showing the South-west Ridge leading 
to the summit. Hall 


place. Crevasses had opened up where 
there had been none, the ice had 
advanced laterally towards the edge of 
the cliff and easy-angled slabs had been 
replaced by crumbling seracs. But the 
biggest shock came when we reached 
the top of the fixed ropes — they were 
gone! 

We only had two climbing ropes with 
us and didn’t really feel like spending too 
much time doing complicated abseils 
with broken ice blocks hanging above us. 
Every minute under those crumbling 


seracs seemed like an eternity. With a 
funny feeling in my stomach, I uncoiled 
one of the ropes and threw an end down. 
Leaving the others to sweat at the top, I 
went down until I was hanging off the very 
end of the rope. The old ropes lay just 
below, but I couldn’t reach them. Then I 
remembered a short piece of rope in my 
pack, and using that I was just able to 
reach the tangled mess of frayed ropes. 
Old rope is better than none, even if it is 
frayed. I tied a bundle of it on, and they 
provided a barely serviceable line down 
the remaining steep section. Above, the 
others were spending the longest hours 
of their lives. 

Narayan Shresta, one of our two Nepali 
friends and high altitude Sherpas, was 
down next. As he was getting to the 
bottom, small blocks of ice whistled past, 
one piece glancing off his helmet. Before 
it had broken into smaller pieces, the 
same ice block had nearly knocked 
Lincoln from the cliff top. The sound of 
everyone scattering had made him look 
up to see a television-sized piece of ice 
bouncing straight at him. He jumped it 
and it glanced off his thigh. When it was 
his turn to descend, he could hardly move 
his leg. By the time we were all down the 
rock and had dragged, pushed and 
carried Lincoln across the lower glacier, 
to Advance Base, it was well after dark. 

That night our dreams of a balmy stay 
at Advance Base, lounging on sun- 


warmed herbage, got smothered by 30 
centimetres of fresh snow. The kitchen 
tent collapsed, pulling a rock down on the 
slumbering Tenzing, cutting his scalp. 
Greg woke to find his tent around his ears 
and his sleeping bag drenched. At least 
Maila, our cook, was happy to have us to 
feed and banter with — small expeditions 
can be lonely for the cook. The weather 
kept us at Advance Base for six days, 
slightly longer than the planned two. So 
we made a potato and bean run to the 
jungle settlement of Hoggar, 3,000 metres 


below, for more food. It was a hard two 
days. The comforts in the land of the living 
almost tempted us to stay. 

Another problem we had was that we 
only had one climbing rope with us and 
we had to find a new and safer route up 
the rock barrier. On a cloudy, snowy day, 
we went up to investigate the possibilities. 
In a daring moment of heroism, Greg 
decided to make an attempt at retrieving 
the tangled mass of ropes hanging near 
the bottom of the old route. There was a 
safe place to work from at the ropes, but 
getting there involved a traverse across 
a ledge that was periodically hit by ice 
falls. He made it across and back again, 
but while he was over there a shower of 
car-sized ice blocks came down. It was 
frightening. Ice exploded everywhere, 
some hitting us. But we had enough rope, 
albeit a little scarred, to get back up the 
cliff. 

Conditions improved at last, and after 
the mandatory time to let the avalanches 
clear, we left for the summit attempt. Not 
all the avalanches had cleared, but with 
due caution and three exhausting days of 
breaking trail up sometimes waist-deep 
snow and digging out camps, we reached 
the foot of the final rock pyramid at 7,000 
metres. 

At Hotel Annapurna, I had to spend two 
hours digging out my tent that had been 
covered by two metres of snow. So much 
for the South Face of Annapurna II being 
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a rock climb. At the foot of the rock, Mike, 
Narayan and Tenzing left us to dig a snow, 
(and, unfortunately, ice) cave. It was sad 
to see Mike go down, because although 
it had been understood from the start that 
for safety and speed there would only be 
two pairs going for the summit, he was 
really keen to have a go. 

Our first attempt ended in retreat. We 
found the rock depressingly soft and 
holdless and were forced to follow snowy 
leads away from the South Spur. After 
being unable to find suitable bivvy spots, 
we left food and gear at our high point and 
descended in a snow storm. The next five 
nights were spent cowering in the cave 
as gales swept the mountain 
unrelentingly. On the fifth day we made 
a decision to retreat after one more day 
of waiting. That night the wind stopped. 
With the lights of Pokhara twinkling far 
below and the glow from Kathmandu far 
to the east fading in the dawn, we 
struggled back up the steepening slopes. 

Climbing steep ground at 7,500 metres 
with packs is slow, and it took us eight 
hours to repeat five pitches and lead a 
new one. We finished up in a snow-filled 
slanting chimney where we dug two 
ledges to sit on. Until 2 am we fought with 
sleep trying to produce a little to drink. 
If you fell asleep, your hands would let the 
stove fall over, and Andy burnt a hole in 
his bag. Lincoln’s and my bags filled with 
snow falling from Greg and Andy’s ledge 
above. Unfortunately, every time they 
moved, they sent a shower of snow into 
our bags. About the only thing that didn’t 
fall into our bags was Andy’s helmet — 
it continued to the bottom of the 
mountain. I had dropped mine lower 
down, so it made me feel better. 

I only half experienced the next day. A 
steep corner of very cold rock provided 
us with the crux. Greg triumphed up the 
final, desperately loose, vertical section, 
but it had taken all day and we had to 
descend and spend another night in the 
chimney. All through the day I had had 
lapses of consciousness lasting half a 
minute or so and had to spend most of 


it huddled in a windy enclave half-way up 
the corner. The lapses of consciousness 
were probably due to an imbalance of 
salts in my bloodstream caused by the 
strenuous activity of the day before, the 
altitude, and by not eating and drinking 
enough. 

The summit day came at last. Above 
the corner, where we had left our ropes, 
the steepness eased and rock became 
covered in snow. We all stood near the 
summit at 2 pm. It was corniced and any 
closer would have invited a long slide 
down the other side to Pisang in the 
Marsyandi Valley. Clouds mushroomed 
around us. Familiar with the mountain’s 
capability for producing surprises, we 
were now very anxious to get down. We 


Hunger, thirst 
and exhaustion 
were starting to 
cramp ourstyl^J 

finished the final abseil as darkness fell, 
and the first signs of electricity became 
obvious just before we got back to the 
snow cave. There were metallic tastes 
and odours in the air, a buzzing and 
crackling about our equipment and 
bodies, and the blinding flash of very 
close lightning. With the weak rays of a 
headlight, we found the snow cave and 
bundled in. The thin walls did nothing to 
lessen the blinding flashes. 

We used our second last fuel canister 
to boil the billy dry. At 1 am thirst woke 
us, and we all wondered what had 
happened to the first brew! The next day 
we stumbled down to the col. We were 
back to luxury again. The wind shook the 
tent and spindrift hammered the walls, but 
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they were kept out, and only the sun’s 
warmth came in. As we lay in a 
disordered heap, our world seemed 
briefly benign. That night heavy clouds 
engulfed us and a blizzard began. It was 
snowing heavily as we left the col next 
morning. Snow lay menacingly deep on 
the mountainside. Conditions were 
exactly wrong to be descending in, but we 
had no choice: food and fuel were very 
low and our bodies were weakening. Our 
fatigue was astonishing; our disinclination 
to move was almost overwhelming, and 
all day our nerves were under constant 
strain. Spindrift avalanches hissed around 
us, and every few exhausting steps the 
snow slope settled with that heart¬ 
stopping ‘thump’. That was the worst day 
any of us had spent in the mountains. 
Until the following day . . . 

It continued to snow overnight, and 
after digging Andy out from the snow 
cave (we had slept in the tent), we 
discovered how it was possible to take an 
hour of hard work to move across 100 
metres of level snow. The glacier above 
the rock barrier had now changed beyond 
recognition. It was composed of 
crumbling seracs capped with a metre- 
and-a-half of soft snow and it overhung 
the rock barrier. Our progress was 
ridiculously slow. Hunger, thirst and 
exhaustion were starting to cramp our 
style. We spent a wet night above the 
barrier. In the morning I waded across the 
top of the serac we were camped on to 
see what it was like at Advance Base. I 
peered over the edge and couldn’t believe 
it, I didn’t want to believe it — Advance 
Base was a clean unbroken fold of 
untrodden snow on the mountainside, no 
tents, no people, and maybe no food! As 
we discovered later, the porters had come 
on time and our Sherpas had decided not 
to waste money, so everything had been 
taken down to the nearest village. Maila 
Tamang, our exceptional cook, had waited 
for us, together with a local porter, but 
when it snowed almost a metre, the porter 
became so frightened that Maila was 
forced to take him down. However, he did 
leave the cake he had baked especially 
for our return. 

It is hard to describe the feeling when, 
after spending days on end during which 
your survival is questionable, you 
suddenly know you have got through and 
are going to survive. The world is 
suddenly more beautiful than ever. It took 
us a whole day to reach Advance Base 
— in better days it had taken just over an 
hour. Despite still having a gruelling 3,000 
metre descent to get off the mountain 
properly, we knew we had made it, and 
euphoria, clouded by exhaustion, 
overcame us. We thought of the 
conversation we had had back in 
Kathmandu, while we were staying in the 
house of our friend, Kunga Sherpa. Greg 
had described how traumatic it had been 
to turn 30 and Andy had replied, ‘What do 
you mean, I will be extremely glad to turn 
30.’ We youngsters looked hard at each 
other and nodded in agreement. • 
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A product of advanced design and engineering technology, the 
A.B. System® ensures optimum carrying efficiency for even the 
heaviest loads. Over the last four years the system has been 
refined to enable a precise fit to be achieved with ease and speed. 
The following features are essential requirements of the complete 
modern carrying system and A.B. can provide them all. 
Stability 

The unique suspension system eliminates all relative movement 
between the shoulder harness, hip fins and the internal alloy frame. 
Load Sharing 

The sharing of the load in the desired proportions between hips 
and shoulders can be achieved through simple and effective 
adjustments involving the hip fins, shoulder straps and top tension 


3 Internal Frame 

Produced from high grade aluminium alloy, the frame is a 
three-piece configuration providing optimum stability for this 
system. The crucial anatomic fit is achieved by contouring the 
frame to the shape of the wearer’s back. 


4 


Circulation 

The lumbar pad and harness back pad hold the anatomically 
shaped frame free of the back, permitting air circulation for a cool, 
comfortable carry. 


5 Adjustability 

Adjustability allows the wearer to obtain a completely personal fit 
and vary the loading distribution for total carrying comfort and 
efficiency. 










i performance 
he fit is magic! 
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Free Head Movement 

An exclusive feature of the A.B. as a result of the unique 
OCCIPITAL CAVITY®. Enabling the climber to look up to the 
move ahead and providing extra freedom of movement for the 
backpacker. 
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Load Spreading 

Manufactured in dual density foam for strength and comfort, the 
shoulder harness is curved and contoured for the best possible fit. 
The conical shape and high density foam of the hip harness ensure 
that the load is well supported in the critical pelvis area. 


8 Strength 

The A.B. Adjustment Bar® is a nylon moulding with a full length 
solid alloy core which takes the total load, transmitted from the 


double seamed harness via welded steel “D” rings, and then by 
bolts from the bars to the internal frame. 

Once you’ve experienced the A.B. custom fit we’re sure you’ll 
agree that it is the most advanced carrying system available today. 



34 Dean Street, Newcastle upon Tyne, NE1 IPG. 
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It’s not for 
everyone, bat 
the runners’, 
feats are - 
certainly^ 
remarkable-; 
Gedff Schirm'er. 




• IN FEBRUARY 1981, ON THE INAUGURAL 
Cradle Mountain National Park Run, Garth 
Foley of Launceston covered the 80 
kilometres from Cradle Mountain to Lake 
St Clair in 9 hours 25 minutes. To mention 
only one of his ‘tiger walks’, as they are 
known in New South Wales, in July 1982 
Peter Treseder set a new record for the 
classic Three Peaks Walk in the southern 
Blue Mountains; Katoomba — Mt 
Cloudmaker — Mt Paralyser — Mt 
Guouogang — Katoomba, taking 16 hours 
30 seconds. Danny Flynn still holds the 
record, together with Clive Vogel, for 
Victoria’s Bogong to Hotham test 
piece. They teamed up in November 
1973 to take 8 hours 15 minutes for 
the 50 kilometre trip which involves 
about 3,000 metres of climbing as 
well as steep descents into two 
major river valleys. 

Many walkers who have enjoyed 
these trips at a much more leisurely 
pace would perhaps question the 
point of these exploits, dismissing 
them as either an exercise in 
contrived masochism or else as just 
another intrusion of the ego into the 
very realm which they have chosen 
as an escape from the competitive 
instincts of the common herd. 
Others would, no doubt, have 
nothing but admiration for the 
enormous levels of strength and 
stamina that must be necessary for 
such feats. 

Australians are not the only ones 
to be drawn, for whatever reason, to 
the challenge of running the 
mountains. There is a strong 
tradition of fell running in England, 
and an even longer tradition in Sweden, 
stretching back to the turn of the century. 
More recently, a fascinating article in the 
July 1980 issue of the renowned American 
magazine Runner’s World documents the 
effort of a triumvirate of ‘old-timers’ — Bill 
Stock (aged 49), Hal Winton (48) and Larry 
Redden (40) — who ran the 354 kilometre 
John Muir Trail in eight days, the 
equivalent of a marathon each day. This 
famous trail in the Californian High Sierras 
seldom drops below 3,000 metres and 
crosses more than ten major passes, 
including six over 4,000 metres. 

Apart from some of the individual 
efforts mentioned above, a number of 
mountain runs in Australia have become 
firmly established annual events. The 
fourth annual Cradle Mountain Run will 
take place this year. The thirteenth annual 
Thredbo Up the Mountain Classic saw a 
record field of 101 tackling the 600 metre 
climb from Thredbo Valley Terminal to Mt 
Crackenback on Easter Sunday 1982. On 
January 1982 a record field of 100 
competed in the Kosciusko Cross Country 
Classic, held over 13 kilometres from Mt 
Crackenback to the summit and return, 
and billed as ‘Australia’s highest race’. 

Perhaps the biggest of them all, at least 

Danny Flynn, mountain runner extraordinaire, on Mt 
Buffalo, Victoria. Flight, Neil Hooper, winner of the 
1982 Four Peaks Run, on Mt Buffalo. Schirmer 


in terms of numbers, is the Mt Bogong 
Conquestathon, with a history stretching 
back, as I have been told, some 17 years. 
Once a year, on the Victorian Labour Day 
holiday in March, enormously fit athletes 
and quite a few lesser mortals are 
despatched at regular intervals to ascend 
Mt Bogong by the Staircase Spur. The 
best of them reach the summit in about 
one hour, having gained some 1,300 
metres of altitude in the process, and then 
hurl themselves down the Eskdale Spur 
trying to keep enough in reserve for the 
final dash back to the start along 


Mountain Creek. Danny Flynn set the 
record in 1980, covering the 19 kilometres 
in 1 hour 58 minutes. His preparation? 
Running up to 40 kilometres a day in the 
surrounding hills. The average field 
comprises 400-500 people of all ages, 
some of whom are quite satisfied just to 
walk it. The biggest year saw about 700 
people on the mountain. It takes about two 
hours of fairly honest sweat before the 
average bushwalker, laden with a pack, 
can pause for a well-earned rest at 
Bivouac Hut about half-way up Staircase 
Spur. One gazes across at the Eskdale 
Spur trying to imagine how fast Danny 
Flynn must flit through the trees to be able 
to run the whole thing in roughly the same 
time it has taken to get only this far. 
According to Danny, the most difficult 
section is the long Eskdale descent. As 
he put it. .. ‘You just keep leaping madly 
downhill, very much at the mercy of 
gravity, hoping that if you fall and don’t 
manage to get up again someone will just 
scrape a bit of dirt over you and leave you’. 

In 1979, due largely to the inspiration 
and drive of a regular Conquestathon 
runner, Reg Splatt, a new dimension was 
added to the realm of Australian mountain 
running. Not content with the rigours of 
one day on Bogong, Reg successfully 
launched a five-day contest involving the 
ascent of five peaks in the Victorian Alps 


peaks in the Victorian Alps — Mts 
Bogong, Porepunkah, Feathertop, 
Hotham, and Buffalo — on five 
consecutive days. When it was found that 
competitors had difficulty in getting 
enough time off from work, and in view 
of the fact that Bogong already had its 
Conquestathon, the contest subsequently 
assumed its present form, a four-day 
event held on the Melbourne Cup week¬ 
end and known as the Four Peaks Run. 

By contrast with a one-day event in 
which a runner can ‘go for broke’, the 
resources now have to be distributed 
rather more discreetly. Too much 
optimism on the first and second 
days can leave one a shambling 
wreck on the third and fourth. In 
addition, on the second day, having 
run 11 kilometres to the summit of 
Mt Feathertop with a gain of about 
1,430 metres in altitude, the runner 
can’t just hop into a car and drive 
away to recover. He has plenty of 
time to cool down on the descent 
along the same track back to the 
start. The run to the top of Mt 
Porepunkah involves a gain of about 
780 metres over 6.4 kilometres; Mt 
Feathertop, 1,430 metres over 11 
kilometres; Mt Hotham, 1,360 
metres over 14 kilometres; Mt 
Buffalo, 800 metres over ten 
kilometres. 

Despite these formidable 
challenges, the run is not the sole 
preserve of an elite group of iron 
men. Amongst the annual field of 
50-60 runners there is a strongly- 
contested female section as well as 
a surprising number of runners in 
the 11-13 age group. In 1982 the ladies 
were led home by 15-year-old Tricia Pelly 
in a total time of 7 hours 52 minutes 35 
seconds, separated from the second 
place-getter by just one second! Elaine 
Splatt won the 35-49 female section in 8 
hours 39 minutes, while Reg took out the 
over-50 male trophy in 5 hours 25 minutes 
which included an excellent Mt 
Feathertop ascent in 1 hour 23 minutes. 
Neil Hooper, a top Victorian orienteer, was 
the fastest of them all, setting a new 
record on each day; Mt Porepunkah in 47 
minutes 6 seconds, Mt Feathertop 
(Bungalow Spur) in 1 hour 8 minutes 9 
seconds, Mt Hotham (Bon Accord Spur) 
in 1 hour 28 minutes 9 seconds, Mt 
Buffalo (the Bridle Track) in 58 minutes 39 
seconds — a total time of 4 hours 22 
minutes 3 seconds. 

At the presentation ceremony, a brief, 
unpretentious moment during a delightful 
family-atmosphere barbecue on the Mt 
Buffalo ‘cricket ground’, Neil graciously 
suggested that the result would have been 
difficult if Danny Flynn, the Four Peaks 
winner since its inception, had not been 
laid low with severe influenza. Indeed, 
when you get to know something of 
Danny’s achievements it is no surprise 
that he is held in such high regard by the 
mountain running fraternity. A keen runner 
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At last! 

The tent you’ve been looking for... 

THE SIERRA DOME 

A true 4 season shelter with two vestibules - not only provides roomy 
protection from wild winter weather, but opens wide to let cooling summer 
breezes flow through. 


.. .at a great introductory price 



Come in to either of our shops to see this most versatile tent while stocks last. 

Don't live in Sydney? - no worries - use our prompt Mail Order service. 

All orders are sent on approval. If you are not 100% satisfied with your purchase, simply return the 
goods (in an unused condition) within 30 days for a full refund. 

Delivery to anywhere in Australia 1 x Sierra Dome $7.50. 2 x Sierra Dome $10.00 

Simply send your personal cheque, bank cheque. Bankcard or American Express number and 

authorisation. 


Designed by Salewa (Sal-ee-wa) of West Germany, this unique tent 
is packed with features. 

Inner Tent has a genuine 'bath-tub' floor construction, lantern loops 
and handy storage pockets. Entrances on both sides have additional 
mosquito net doors to ensure maximum flo thru' ventilation and 
provide a welcome sanctuary from annoying insects. The height of 
115 cm allows two to sit up in comfort. 

Polyester Flysheet extends 'down to earth' to seal out wind driven 
rain and snow. The fly can be pitched first in wet weather or by itself 
to provide a lightweight (2 kg) single skin shelter for up to 3 or 4 


people. Two closeable vents (one in each vestibule) minimise 
condensation when cooking or when the fly is completely closed. All 
seams are factory seam-sealed for complete waterproofness. 

Two Vestibules. You no longer need to put up with gear cluttering 
your sleeping area, store it all - packs and boots included, in one 
vestibule. Use the other as a dry roomy well ventilated cooking area. 
Alloy Poles are shock corded for easy assembly. Strong and light 
these poles fold down into 50 cm long sections that stow easily in 
any pack. 

Lightweight 3 kg (approx.). 


Imported and available from: 



Shop locations 

21 Falcon Street 
Crows Nest 
(02) 439 3511 


Mail Order: 

291 Sussex Street BO. Box 703 

Sydney City South Crows Nest 

(02) 264 3146 NSW 2065 















as a teenager at Wangaratta, he 
developed into a top Australian Nordic 
skier, winning the Victorian Champion¬ 
ships in 1974. In the same year he made 
one of a number of attempts at the Mt 
Bogong to Mt Hotham Nordic record 
(known by those who have some idea of 
its peculiar dangers as ‘the Diamond 
Straight-jacket’), having previously spent 
countless hours marking the track with 
the lids of tins. I would venture to say that 
many a skier during the past decade has 
good reason to thank Danny for those 
strategic markers. On this attempt he was 
brought to a halt at Mt Nelse by a severe 
blizzard and spent four hours crawling 
back to Ropers Hut, carefully following his 
stock marks on hands and knees. On 31 
August 1975 he set his long-standing 
record for this classic 59 kilometre 
traverse, wading through deep snow and 
chest-high water at Big River, for a time 
of 10 hours 15 minutes. During the next 
three years he studied at the Umea 
University in Sweden, gaining national 
qualification as a coach in Nordic skiing 
and orienteering and competing in top 
class Scandinavian events in the process. 
During that time he also pursued his 
interest in running under the patronage of 
the Jalles Sports Camp run by a 
benevolent doctor who is committed to 
sports medicine and provides support and 
training facilities for promising athletes. 
1978 brought a string of running 
successes in Europe, the most notable of 
which was the winning of the Greek 
Classic Marathon in 2 hours 20 minutes. 
By contrast with quite a few modern 
marathons in which runners are not too 
keen to climb anything much higher than 
a white line, this course was established 
for the first modern Olympics at Athens 
in 1896 and follows roughly the same path 
that Pheidippides ran many years before, 
including one section with a rise of some 
300 metres. This run of Danny's in world- 
class time was watched by millions of TV 
viewers in Europe while hardly anyone 
heard a thing about it back here in God’s 
own country. 

Danny is now 36 and readily 
acknowledges that fellows like Neil 
Hooper will very likely start to run the 
ridges before him. It tickles him quite a 
bit to think that he now qualifies, in 
running circles, for the Pre-veteran 
category. Nevertheless, I detected a keen 
glint in his eyes when he spoke of having 
a go at his own record for the Mt Bogong 
to Mt Hotham run. Mindful of the 
remarkable endurance of the veterans 
who ran the John Muir Trail perhaps he 
will be fired to tackle Australia’s Alpine 
Track. 

Danny echoed the thoughts of many of 
the runners who rested in quiet groups in 
the sun at the top of Buffalo after the 
recent Four Peaks Run ... ‘In this game 
you never lose respect for the mountains. 
In fact, the longer you run and the older 
your legs get the more you hold them in 
awe. It’s a very humbling experience. The 
mountains are always the winners’. • 


Running the Overland Track 


• ‘BECAUSE IT IS THERE!' 

It seems the only sensible answer, as the 
journalists ask, 'Why do you do it?’ ‘Why’, they say, 
'do you choose to run 80 kilometres over a rough 
track? What's it all foi? Is it for a bet?' 

For years I had been thinking about, and talking 
about, running the Overland Track through 
Tasmania’s Cradle Mountain Reserve. It is 80 
kilometres long, it is one of the premier foot tracks 
in the world, and 'it is there'. To a cross country 
runner and marathoner, it is irresistible. 

On 14 February 1981, the first organized run 
through the Reserve was held. It had been done 
before. A pair of Launceston runners had done 
it in about 14 hours and, on Christmas Day 1977, 
a Victorian and an American, Paul Bennett and 
Tom Turbett, went through in 11 hours 20 minutes. 
Then nine runners set off in the St Valentine’s Day 
dawn, with the first of them, Garth Foley of 
Launceston, arriving at Cynthia Bay at the 
southern end of the Reservd in the amazing time 
of 9 hours 25 minutes. 

In 1982 three of the nine came back for more, 
with two more Hobart distance runners. More 
than a dozen had wanted to start, but injuries and 
the high cost of Bass Strait travel had 
discouraged most of them. Perhaps next year, 
they said ... 

At 6.30 am on 13 February 1982, at the start 
of the Overland Track, Waldheim Chalet, no one 
could be seen; not a ranger, not a wallaby. A cap 
of cloud sat on Cradle Mountain, and there was 
a pleasant coolness in the air. 

Runners dread heat. Rain, drizzle, even wind, 
can be pleasantly cooling. Each of us carried a 
tiny bum-bag with emergency supplies: nylon rain 
gear, ballet tights, gloves, glucose, a space 
blanket. But there is no escape from heat. The 
streaming cloud on the mountain might have 
discouraged most walkers, but to us it was a 
welcome cover from the hot summer sun. 

Only minutes after we started, Garth Foley was 
out of sight over the nearest ridge. Presently we 
could pick him out as a tiny figure scrambling up 
the steep scree to Marions Lookout, but that was 
the last we saw of him until the end of the day. 
With Garth far ahead, I found myself running 
alone, drawing steadily away from the group of 
three runners behind me. The cloud poured down 
the southern face of Cradle Mountain, and the 
following wind was cold. 

Alone in the early dawn, running over the 
Cradle Cirque, with the land dropping steeply 
away on either side into misty valleys, the shape 
of jagged mountains ahead, is magic. 

Somewhere near Pelion Hut there is a support 
party waiting with a billy of tea and perhaps some 
encouragement; another party will be at 
Narcissus Hut. I have a moment's doubt as I look 
into the distant ranges ahead; a fear of loneliness, 
a fear of exhaustion, a fear of something 
unknown. Then I see, scrawled in the sand of the 
track '7:31 GF’. A message from Garth, to which 
I add my own '7:51 NG’. Later I find another 
message, scratched on a rock, as I stoop to drink 
from Pelion Creek, and after that there is word 
of Garth's progress from the occasional 
bushwalker on the track. 

The booted walker plods massively under the 
weight of his pack, contemplating the landing 
zone for each foot as he moves it forward. For 
the runner, (relatively) fleet and light, the track 
flows by as quick impressions of rough and 
smooth. There are times on the Overland Track 
where one longs for just a few hundred metres 
of straightness, evenness, where one doesn't 
have to dodge and zig-zag round button grass 
or scoparia. ‘Watch out for snakes!' calls a 
friendly walker near Pelion Hut. I can assure him, 
fervently, that I am. 

It has been a hot, snake-filled summer. As I did 
training runs in the bush near Launceston, there 


was hardly a day when I didn't meet one, and all 
snakes in Tasmania are venomous. (There are 
only three species: copperhead, whip snake, and 
tiger.) The Pelion support party, serving wonderful 
billy tea, tell me they have seen two snakes on 
the way in, and walkers have reported more. 

Several times I have leapt sideways as I heard 
a sinister sound; not the quick rustle of a lizard, 
but a slow scaly sssllp! Each time it has turned 
out to be an echidna (a spiny ant-eater), drawing 
itself together for a panic-stricken moment of 
burrowing. Each time the adrenalin has caused 
me to pick up the pace for a few hundred metres. 
But in fact the only snake that I see is late in the 
day, in the forests beside Lake St Clair, where a 
small copperhead pretends that it is a tree root. 

After the alpine landscape of Pelion Gap, the 
vegetation closes in as the Overland Track follows 
the upper Mersey valley. There are occasional 
side-tracks to visit waterfalls, and at the start of 
the track to the Fergusson Falls a brass cross is 
nailed to a myrtle tree. 'Ranger Fergie', says the 
inscription, 'The Bushwalker's Friend, 1884-1971'. 
After the empty vistas of the button grass plains, 
the eye adjusts to a smaller scale. 

Several times wallabies sit and watch as I 
approach, puzzled by my speedy movement, not 
recognizing me as human. (No boots? No 
rucksack? What is it?) I notice a speckled thrush 
caught in a ray of sunshine which penetrates its 
disguise; a swift parrot flashes across the path 
in a blaze of green and red. An almost legless 
skink startles me as it wriggles away from my 

After the climb up to Du Cane Gap in the full 
heat of the day, the path along Windy Ridge to 
Narcissus Hut seems endless. There is a number 
of clear creeks crossing the track, but although 
I am perpetually thirsty, my stomach seems 
unable to absorb more water. Although I don't 
realize it, I am past the first stages of heat 
exhaustion. 

At Narcissus Hut there is another billy of tea, 
and a boat service to Cynthia Bay, the finish of 
the run. I pour the tea into myself, into the gaping 
void of thirst, but it doesn't seem to reach 
anywhere that it is needed. Tempted by the boat, 
the easy way out, I trudge off again along the 
duckboards in the blazing sun. 

Collapse comes suddenly. Dizziness, 
disorientation, and vomiting. I try to walk along 
the track, which has become a twisting nightmare 
of roots and branches beside the lake. Before 
long, I am overtaken by Marcus Roberts andjone 
of the support runners. Marcus is unsteady on his 
feet, grey and emaciated, but determined to push 
on. From Echo Point Hut I hail the boat. Pulling 
out, with seven kilometres to go. 

Garth Foley is still somewhere ahead, but he 
too is eventually struck down by the heat. With 
only three kilometres to go, he is forced to lie 
down on the track. Passing bushwalkers are 
puzzled, but leave him to lie. Two hours later, he 
is sufficiently recovered to stagger into Cynthia 
Bay. 

Bob Whittle and Greg Foot, who have been 
looked after by another supporting runner from 
Narcissus, arrive slowly with the gathering 
darkness. The run is over, and everyone is 
accounted for. Bronte Park Chalet, once a hydro¬ 
electric camp and now tourist accommodation, 
offers endless hospitality, food and drink; and the 
party sets about recuperating and replacing lost 
liquid. 

From dehydration to rehydration and still 
glassy-eyes. Someone asks, 'What are we here 
for?’ and I recall the German bushwalker I met 
by Lake Windermere. 'Running?' he asked, 
‘Running you are all ze way? Scheisse! Why do 
you do it?' 

'Well... I dunno ... because it is there . • 

Nick Goldie 
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• NOT MANY OF US HAVE THE FITNESS, 
technique or will to become champion 
cross country skiers. But there is an 
increasingly large number of enthusiasts 
who want to give the sport a go — or even 
just improve their ski skills. Probe any one 
of them and you will discover a deep- 
down wish to go faster, to go further, to 
go more often — and to do it in style! 

But this is a wish that, owing to lack of 
preparation and training, is not often 
achieved. Too often, when the snow 
comes, the skier is full of good intentions 
but in the same unfit condition of the 
previous year! The Finns have a very apt 
maxim: ‘Champions are made in the 
summer’. 

There aren’t many of us who fit into the 
champion class, but with several months 
of graduated training for fitness and 
technique your skiing will improve 
considerably. Not only will you ski better 
but you will also feel better, be less prone 
to injury and more capable of being able 
to enjoy a long day's skiing. 

Although the last two Australian snow 
seasons have been frustratingly short, the 
season usually stretches from June to 
September in Victoria, and from May to 
October if you ski in the Kosciusko Main 
Range area of New South Wales. The 
average skier who foregoes a pre-season 
‘get fit programme' can lose up to a month 
of enjoyable skiing while he belatedly and 
painfully tries to adapt his body to the 
rigours of the sport. 

Cross country skiing is one of the most 
comprehensive forms of exercise. It 
places strenuous demands on the arms, 
legs and abdomen, and exercises to 
strengthen these areas should be chosen 
to develop strength and endurance. For 
example, correct pole use can increase 
your total forward movement by up to 
25%, and to achieve this you need strong 
triceps — the muscles in the back of the 
upper arm. Your kick depends on strong 
ankle thrust obtained by contracting the 
calf muscles, and good glide depends on 
the strength of upper leg muscles. 

General touring, that is, cross country 
skiing carrying a pack, can be physically 
demanding, particularly in bad weather 
and poor snow, and it’s a great advantage 
to have the physical conditioning and 
resultant mental alertness to cope with a 
variety of conditions. 

If you are considering taking part in 
citizen cross country ski racing for the 
first time this season the need for training 
is obvious. It will be too late to curse the 
lack of it when you run out of steam and 
your knees turn to jelly half-way round the 
course. 

Interval training and endurance training 
are complementary means of developing 
ski fitness. Interval training prepares you 
to use your muscles to carry through a 
concerted burst of exercise as fast as 
possible, and develops greater demands 
and promotes greater efficiency in the 
cardio-respiratory system. Training 

Snowy Mountains powder! Russell Jennings 


increases the heart efficiency so that 
each beat pumps more blood and hence 
improves the oxygen-carrying capacity of 
the body. 

Muscle training will improve the 
strength and speed with which skiing 
muscle groups work. Longer periods of 
exercise will increase the efficiency of 
body actions and result in an economical 
and efficient skiing style. 

Distance training adapts both the 
cardio-respiratory system and muscle 
systems to increased demands, and 
psychologically brings the skier to a level 
at which he can ski a given distance 
comfortably. 

What should that distance be? The 
accepted ratio is to train for twice the 
distance you anticipate skiing in a day or 
in a race. And remember, a course with 
many small hills is much more valuable 
for training than one long hill! 

It is generally agreed that a training 
programme to maintain your general level 
of fitness should include three 20-minute 
sessions a week; to increase your level 
of fitness you should increase the time 
commitment and energy input. A six-week 
course of strength and endurance training 
is the minimum you should consider, but 
if you are planning to do well in races such 
as the Bushgear Australian Birkenbeiner, 
the Buffalo Tour or the Paddy Pallin 
Classic you should consider a training 
programme of three to six months. This 
may seem to be overdoing it, but 
American cross country authority John 
Caldwell considers five years’ training is 
the minimum needed to achieve 
international competitive cross country 
competence! 

To begin with, I recommend that your 
get-fit-for-the-snow programme should 
involve at least three sessions a week, 
each of at least 30 minutes. Give yourself 
a break each alternate day, with perhaps 
only a little light exercise to keep the body 
in tune. In formulating the programme you 
should discuss your level of fitness with 
a doctor. This is especially important if you 
are over 35 and haven’t exercised 
regularly for some time. Advice from 
experienced skiers, or better still from a 
cross country ski coach, will be invaluable 
in setting up your exercise routines. 

Set yourself achievable goals, and then 
log your performance. With application, 
your records will reveal progressive 
improvement — and a stimulus to bigger 
goals. You should aim to eventually 
achieve, over a full week, a minimum of 
one and a half hours training, building up 
gradually to perhaps six hours. 

Unless you have been exercising 
regularly, let yourself in to ski training 
gently. Over-enthusiasm in the early 
sessions can cause stiffness and 
discomfort — and a not unnatural desire 
to stop exercising altogether. If you get 
stiff, you have been exercising too hard. 
It's best to achieve a gradual, continuous 
build up. 

If for any reason you are forced to 
forego training, it is advisable not to 
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recommence where you left off but to go 
back a stage or two and build up again. 

Variety in the programme will reduce 
monotony — and monotony can be one 
of the worst threats to any training 
programme. Here are some suggestions: 

1 Do some sessions alone and some 
with a friend or fellow club members. 
Exercising in company is an excellent 
motivator. Look at the success of aerobic 
classes! 

2 Vary your range of exercises through 
the week. 

3 Vary your route for distance training 
— jogging or roller skiing. 

4 Give yourself a different treat each 
week to relieve the routine. Go roller 
skating, distance swimming, kayaking, 
cycling or orienteering: try bushwalking, 
tennis, squash or jazz ballet. 

Unless you are lucky enough to take a 
‘summer’ skiing holiday overseas, out-of- 
season training in Australia is necessarily 
off snow. But when the snow arrives you 
should get on skis as soon as possible. 

What should you fit into a training 
session? Let’s divide a 30-minute session 
into three. The first five minutes should be 
directed to warming up the body. 
Mobilization exercises will increase the 
efficiency of your performance in the 
second stage. Exercises could include 
jogging, arm circling, hip, ankle and head 
rotating, toe touching and star jumps. 

The second phase is for strength- 
increasing exercises and should last 
about 20 minutes. Exercises 
recommended include an extended run 
with repeated ten-second sprint bursts, ski 
bounding and ski striding, roller skating 
and circuit training. Circuit training could 


involve push-ups, pull-ups, dips, and work 
to strengthen the arms and shoulders. 

To boost back muscle strength, sit up 
and twist, crouch in the tuck position for 
one or two minutes, and do back-ups and 
sit-ups. 

Leg muscles can be strengthened by 
skipping, star jumps, sprinting, running in 
water or on sand and hill bounding. 

There is no doubt that roller skiing is 
the best overall dry land form of ski 
training. The equipment is not cheap, but 
the investment is worth it if you anticipate 
years of cross country addiction. A good 


pair will cost you about $200 new, but you 
may be able to buy a used pair or even 
hire them through a club. Smooth, flat or 
slightly rising sealed roads or pathways 
are ideal territory for roller skis. Vacant 
car parks are popular too. 

Uphill work will help develop diagonal 
striding. Double poling is a good exercise 
for flat stretches, and on the corners try 
step- and skate-turns. If you can find 
a long uphill stretch of five to ten 
kilometres on a quiet road, this would be 
excellent endurance training. Avoid too 
much downhill work or tight corners. 



Australian Ski Federation 1984 Provisional Nordic Race Calendar 


2 Biathlon Introductory 

3 Biathlon Introductory 

23 Biathlon Life Be In It Clinic 

24 Biathlon Life Be In It Clinic 


July 

6 VSA Junior Coaching Course 
14 Birkebeiner Junior Nordic Cla: 



Biathlon 5/10 km 

21 Cabramurra Tour 

22 Australian Inter-Club Belays 
Lake Mountain Ski Chase 



25 Cooma Open Perlsher 

28 ACT 5/15 km & Junior Championships Guthega 

Victorian 10/30 km Championships Falls Creek 
Biathlon Distance, Victorian C'ships Hotham 

29 ACT Slalom Guthega 

Ski Orienteering Perisher 

Biathlon Sprint, Victorian C'ships Hotham 

Telemark Slalom and Giant Slalom Falls Creek 


August 

1 KAC Martini Perisher 

2 Charlottes Pass Open Charlottes Pass 

3 Telemark Series Race Perisher 

4 Paddy Pallin Classic Perisher 

Victorian Junior Championships Buffalo 

5 Victorian Inter-Club Relays Buffalo 

Buffalo Tour Buffalo 

St Phillack Cup and Tullicoutty Cup Baw Baw 


12 NSW 5/15 km & Junior Championships Perisher 
Victorian 5/15 km Championships Falls Creek 

Stirling Silver Mt Stirling 

18 Australian Junior Championships Perisher 

Australian Disabled Championships Perisher 

Adaminaby Fun Ski Three Mile Dam 


er Mt Arbuckle 

1 Australian Inter-State Relays Perisher 

2 Paddy Pallin Junior Shield Charlottes Pass 

3 Australian 10/30 km Championships Perisher 

Intervarsity Hotham 

4 Intervarsity Hotham 

5 Alpine Rogaine Falls Creek 

Aust Biathlon Sprint Championships Hotham 

3 Aust Biathlon Distance Championships Hotham 


1 Charles Derrick Memorial Hotham 

Southern Cross Fun Race Perisher 

2 Paddy Pallin Junior Fun Race Perisher 

6 Mountain Equipment Junior Fun Race Perisher 

9 Bushgear Australian Birkebeiner V Falls Creek 

15 Hotham to Falls Creek Hotham 

Telemark Series Aust Championships Perisher 

16 Kosciusko Tour Thredbo 


Further reading: Physiology of Cross<ountry Ski Racing 
by Ulf Dergh (Human Kinetics Publishers). Citizen Racing 
by John Caldwell and Michael Brady (The Mountaineers). 


Bombing out on concrete is bruising on 
the ego — and on the body corporate! 

Finally, at the end of your training 
session you should allow for about five 
minutes of winding-down exercises. These 
should stretch the leg, arm, abdomen and 
neck muscles to disperse the lactic acids. 

And now some good news. Rest is a 
vital part of the training process. During 
relaxation periods exercise acids are 
washed away, glycogin is rebuilt and new 
muscle fibrils are assembled. Every 
programme should have at least one rest 
day a week but don’t get carried away. 
One rest day at a time is fine, but take two 
or three in succession and your level of 
fitness will begin to slide. 

To conclude, training is an extremely 
individual activity. Each person has his or 
her motivations, ambitions and goals. The 
amount of training you will need this year 
will depend on your existing level of 
fitness, other sporting activities, and your 
job. The amount of time you devote to 
fitness will depend on your objectives, 
how you shape and your other 
commitments. So get on with it — set 
yourself a fitness target. See how much 
you can get out of cross country skiing 
this year. • 


On the road again. Mitchell 
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• THE FRENCHMANS CAP CIRCUIT IS AN 
arduous five-day walk of outstanding 
diversity which includes many of South¬ 
west Tasmania’s finest showpieces. The 
contrast in terrain is epitomised by the 
descent from the summit of Frenchmans 
Cap to the Irenabyss gorge on the Franklin 
River. Frenchmans Cap is an exposed 
quartzite pyramid. The valley of the 
Franklin, only a day’s walk away, is lined 
with the green lushness of temperate 
rainforest. Each of these environments is 
intensely beautiful, and the contrast 
created by viewing them in quick 


the branches and debris suspended high 
up the banks that we remembered the 
Franklin’s reputation for flooding. We 
realized that on such occasions the river 
would be impassable without the 
cableway. 

Despite the low water level, we opted 
for modern technology and used the 
cable car. It was too soon to start getting 
our feet wet. 

From the Franklin the Track rises quite 
rapidly, and it is necessary to climb about 
200 metres to reach the saddle of Mt 
Mullens. It was desperately hot. We soon 



succession ensures that this beauty is 
enhanced. 

The first two days of the Circuit involve 
climbing to the summit of Frenchmans 
Cap by the well-used walking track which 
starts at the Lyell Highway, 30 kilometres 
west of Derwent Bridge. 

I lay slumped in the sun leaning against 
the ‘Walking Track to Frenchmans Cap’ 
signpost on a hot December afternoon, 
waiting for Mark, the other member of our 
two-person party. We had hitched 
separately from Hobart and he was late. 
It was not until 2 pm that a decrepit station 
wagon arrived and Mark popped out. We 
hurried down the track, well behind 
schedule. 

The first obstacle on the Frenchmans 
Track is only a few hundred metres from 
the highway. It comes in the form of an 
aerial cableway which crosses the 
Franklin River. At this stage the Franklin 
is little more than an overgrown creek, 
with perhaps a metre of water at its 
deepest point. The hefty flying fox 
appeared to be a rather undue 
extravagance for a river that could be so 
easily forded. It was not until we noticed 

Frenchmans Cap from Mt Mullens. Kevin Doran. 
Above, mud, glorious mud! Grant Clark (left) and Dave 
Drohan on the 'sodden Loddon' Plains. Thomas 


took off our sweat-drenched shirts and 
walked without them. I thought miserably 
of the woollen jumpers and trousers in my 
pack, wishing that they'd stayed at home. 

On reaching Mt Mullens we dropped 
our packs, took a draught of water and, 
newly refreshed, admired the view. 

The half dome of Frenchmans Cap, 
radiant with quartzite whiteness, stood 
against the horizon, its immensity 
dwarfing the entire landscape. The 
glistening of the drifts of snow near the 
summit was all that distinguished them 
from the rock on which they lay. We 
wondered that they had not perished in 
the sun. 

The mountain is so named because it 
resembles, in shape and colour, the hat 
worn by a French cook. It has intrigued 
all who have seen it ever since western 
explorers discovered Tasmania. 
Seabound navigators used the mountain 
as a landmark. The convicts of Macquarie 
Harbour regarded it as a symbol of their 
exile. 

We started down Mt Mullens, a descent 
riddled with zig-zags, and soon came to 
the first section of button grass plain. In 
less than an hour we reached the band 
of heavy forest that grows on the banks 
of the Loddon River. It was about 5 pm 
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and we decided to call it a day. 

The Loddon is quite a significant river 
and a major tributary to the Franklin. It is 
a popular campsite, with space for many 
tents. As with many Tasmanian rivers, the 
tannin that comes from the surrounding 
vegetation has stained the water a deep 
brown. It is still quite drinkable. The only 
trouble is that you never know when your 
tea is ready. 

As we reclined by the campfire to eat 
dinner, we were struck by the campsite’s 
one disadvantage — mosquitoes. They 
were large brutes, no doubt raised in the 
mud holes of the Loddon Plains. We 
established a routine of one moment's 
shovelling in of lentils, and the next of 
swatting mosquitoes with our spoons. The 



real tragedy was when we went to fetch 
our carefully prepared packet-cheese- 
cake. It looked like a piece of fly paper 
covered with bugs. Needless to say, we 
still ate it. 

The next morning (still scratching last 
night's itches) we could sense that we 
were in for another very hot day. Walking 
across the Loddon Plains was a painful 
experience. The vegetation consists of low 
button grass and there is no shade. The 
only consolation was the condition of the 
Track. The Plains are commonly nick¬ 
named ‘the sodden Loddon’ since they are 
usually extremely muddy. On this 
occasion the Track was dry, except for a 
few patches of really troublesome mud. 
I had only one mishap which occurred 
when I sank to my knees. 

It was a great relief to leave the Loddon 
Plains, climbing steeply through lush 
rainforest. After reaching the headwaters 
of Rumney Creek we began to descend. 
The vegetation in this area consists of 
scattered forest, and charred stumps and 
trunks are monuments to past bushfires. 

At midday we arrived at Lake Vera, the 
first of the many lakes that we were to 
pass on our trip. The walkers' hut at Lake 
Vera is one of the best in Tasmania and 
we popped in for a quick inspection. It was 
a pleasure to visit such a spacious hut, 
but we did not stop long because the most 
challenging section of our journey so far 
was ominously close. 

From the eastern extremity of Lake 


Vera it is necessary to climb 360 metres 
in less than five kilometres. We walked for 
half an hour before stopping at a small 
creek for lunch. The forest on this, 
eastern, side of Barron Pass is dense 
sassafras, which gave sufficient 
protection from the sun for us to feel 
slightly better than completely exhausted 
when we reached the top and stood on 
Barron Pass. 

The view from the Pass was amazing. 
Frenchmans Cap was just across the 
valley and seemed infinitely closer than 
when we had seen it the previous day. Its 
blanched 350 metre cliff-face stared at us 
blankly. Lakes Cecily and Gertrude were 
to the east, Lake Vera beneath us on the 
other side of the Pass. 

From this point, the Track traverses the 
side of Sharlands Peak. Much of the time 
we were clambering over bare patches of 
scree and landslide, which left us exposed 
to the full force of the afternoon sun. 
Several times we lost the Track whilst 
negotiating the boulders and were forced 
to waste our precious energy in finding it. 

As we left Sharlands Peak and entered 
Artichoke Valley we were struck by one 
of the most mysterious features of the 
region’s landscape. In every direction the 
trunks of long-dead King Billy Pines 
protruded from the ground like skeletons. 
Although dead, each trunk seemed an 
active affirmation of the wilderness' 
identity. 

At 5 pm we stumbled upon Lake 
Tahune, a black and seemingly bottomless 
tarn. The cliffs that tower above the Lake 
lead to the summit of Frenchmans Cap, 
now only an hour’s walk away. 

At Lake Tahune there is another 
excellent hut in which we stayed the night. 
As we ate we flipped through the hut log 
book, and realized how lucky we’d been 
with the weather. There were reports by 
people who had stayed at Lake Tahune for 
a week, waiting for the clouds to clear 
from the mountain so that they might get 
a view, and even then some of them had 
gone home disappointed. Knowing that, 
due to Tasmania’s latitude, we would have 
plenty of daylight, we decided to climb the 
Cap after dinner and view the sunset. If 
the mountain became clouded overnight 
we might not have another chance. 

Equipped with parkas and cameras, we 
trundled up the hill behind the hut. The hill 
is in fact a scree slope which leads to the 
North Col. From here the summit is 
deliciously close. 

We followed the trail of cairns that 
wheedles its way round boulders and 
small outcrops and eventually passed the 
drifts of snow that we had seen from Mt 
Mullens. The huge cairn on the summit 
became visible. We were there. 

Already the western skies were 
crimson, but the pale light actually 
intensified the view. To the far east, Mt 
Ossa and Barn Bluff stood like distant 
planets. Macquarie Harbour, and beyond 
it the ocean, lay due east, reflecting the 
sunset in their placid waters. Lakes and 
mountains could be seen in every 


direction. 

It was not until we noticed an enormous 
triangular shadow pointing east that we 
became aware of the true dominance and 
magnificence of the mountain on which 
we were standing. The shadow stretched 
for 50 kilometres at least. We looked 
towards its vertex, trying to discern our 
own shadows that should rightly be 
protruding from that point. 

By this time the sun was setting very 
low. We watched entranced until it finally 
disappeared, then we sped off down the 
hill. The stars were shining brightly by the 
time we reached the hut. 

The following day was cold; the 
mountain had clouded over. There was 
definitely no incentive for getting up, and 
it was 10 am when we finally emerged 
from our sleeping bags. The weather was 
showing signs of improvement. A fresh 
wind had arrived and the clouds were 
cavorting in a spectacular fashion. From 
the top of Frenchmans, the breaking 
cloud would make a great sight, so we ate 
hurriedly and retraced the route we had 
followed the previous evening. 

The landscape now conveyed a 
completely different mood. The air was 
electric as the cloud swelled and 
fragmented. Every so often an opening 
would appear, providing a window to the 
view beyond. Then, with a gasp of wind, 
the curtain would snap shut and again we 
were faced with mist. It was a sharp 
contrast to last night's pacific sunset. 

We watched for an hour or so. By this 
time the cloud had disintegrated and there 
was another beautiful day. 

At this stage another party arrived. 
They were a mixed bunch, representing 
Canada, Melbourne, England and, 
surprisingly rare in the South-west, 
Tasmania. They also were doing the entire 
Circuit, so we decided to walk together. 
The conversation soon turned to the next 
section of our journey — the walk to the 
part of the Franklin River known as the 
Irenabyss. The trip from the Cap to the 
Irenabyss is most commonly done by 
rafters on the Franklin who wish to climb 
the mountain. Many of them make the 
return trip — from river to summit to river 
— in one long day. With the burden of full 
packs it takes the best part of a day just 
to go one way. 

Our day of laziness seemed to have 
continued into the next morning when we 
made another very late start. 

Mark and I had an early lunch at the 
North Col, only a short distance from Lake 
Tahune, while the four other members of 
our newly enlarged party continued to the 
summit of Frenchmans, which they had 
not yet climbed. We agreed to meet at the 
river. 

The track to the Irenabyss is by no 
means as distinct as the one we had been 
following, but it is well used and the less- 
obvious sections are marked with cairns. 
It is known as the Stony Route and 
basically follows the ridge that separates 
Lakes Gwendolen and Cecily. The ridge 
is extremely dry and our litre of water was 
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carefully rationed as we descended. 

At the 800 metre contour, which is 
marked by a band of low cliffs, the track 
veers to the right. It was then that we 
reached the tree line: first eucalypt and 
then rainforest, a welcome change from 
the stunted alpine heath. 

At this stage the river is very close. 
Viewed from above, the Irenabyss 
appears as a narrow slit, a pocket of 
unexplored shadow. To the approaching 
bushwalker it is a sealed treasure chest 
waiting to be opened. The treasures 
contained are priceless. 

As we approached closer we had an 
occasional view of the river through gaps 
in the forest canopy. When we came upon 
the Irenabyss campsite, inhabited by a 
host of rafters, we wasted no time on 
greetings — it was straight down to the 
river for a refreshing plunge in the 
Franklin. 

The Irenabyss, a narrow 150 metre 
gorge, is generally recognized as one of 
the finest sections of the Franklin. Sitting 
on the bank we looked longingly upstream 
towards the canyon, trying to catch a 
glimpse of the beauty that lay within its 
The climb to the Raglan Ranges: Louisa Plains and 
Frenchmans Cap (right) beyond. Thomas 


walls, but we had neither raft nor air 
mattress and thus no means of exploring 
it. To swim into those icy depths would be 
perilous. 

When one of the rafters offered us a 
ride up the gorge, we gratefully accepted 
and tentatively climbed into the frail 
inflatable raft. It seemed absurd that 
people should travel Tasmania’s wildest 
river in such a cumbersome vessel. I was 
feeling a little uncertain as we set off 
against the current. 

The walls of cliff, hundreds of metres 
high, narrowed as we travelled upstream. 
The flow of the water was so slow that it 
was barely noticeable. Alistair, our rafter, 
had little trouble in paddling against it. 

Irenabyss, a name chosen by Bob 
Brown, means ‘chasm of peace’, an apt 
description. We, and our yellow raft, were 
foreign matter in this vast time tunnel. We 
studied the smooth layers of rock on 
either side; each revealed some new 
colour or variety of moss. I submerged my 
hand in the cold black water, trying vainly 
to estimate its depth. It was a far cry from 
the Franklin we had crossed by flying fox 
only a few days before. 

We paddled the entire length of this 
crooked water-worn corridor, and reached 


the set of rapids which marks its 
beginning. Then, letting the current carry 
us, we drifted through the canyon and 
returned to camp. 

The final leg of our journey, the route 
to the Lyell Highway from the Irenabyss, 
involves extensive navigation as there is 
no track until the Raglan Ranges, nine 
kilometres to the north, are reached. We 
headed off after having persuaded some 
rafters to lend us their boats so that we 
could get across the River. Without their 
help we would have been faced with an 
early swim. 

The 300 metre climb out of the valley 
was surprisingly easy. A track is cut 
through the section of rainforest close to 
the River and then we walked through 
open heathland by which stage the track 
had disappeared. 

Frenchmans Cap was now in view once 
more. From this angle it appeared much 
tamer than when we had approached it, 
from the east. It was now a petrified 
hump, rather than a glazed pyramid. 

That afternoon we reached Mary Creek 
Plain, a vast expanse of button grass. 
South-west Tasmania is renowned for 
these unsheltered plains. Walking across 
them is physically easy but mentally 
exhausting. Mary Creek Plain is so flat 
that it is impossible to check your 
progress and the crossing seemed 
interminable, despite some excitement 
when Andrew, our medical student from 
Melbourne, nearly walked on a three 
metre black snake. Most snakes go away 
when humans approach, but this one did 
not bother. It just lay there, daring us to 
come nearer. 

After that we were completely on edge. 
We checked each patch of ground we trod 
on, each rustle had us jumping with fright. 

We set up camp on the north edge of 
the plain, only a day away from the end 
of our trip. Next morning a bitter wind was 
blowing. Rugged up in jumpers and 
japaras, we set off up the long ramp of a 
ridge that leads to Flat Bluff. 

Flat Bluff is part of the extensive Raglan 
Range and it took an hour to reach its top. 
We could still see Frenchmans Cap, now 
very distant. The narrow valley through 
which the Franklin runs was barely 
noticeable. 

We took a north-east bearing and 
pushed our way through the scrub. Black 
cloud was churning in. A mighty storm 
was brewing. We soon hit a Hydro-Electric 
Commission access road which leads all 
the way back to the Highway and forged 
along at great speed trying to beat the 
arrival of the rain. It finally hit while we 
were having lunch at the Raglan trig 
station so our final hour of walking was 
dismally wet. 

Standing in the pouring rain we started 
hitch-hiking. We cannot have looked very 
attractive passengers, but soon got a ride. 

We were headed for Strahan, where 
conservationists were assembling in 
unprecedented numbers for the Franklin 
River Blockade. There was no more time 
for bushwalking. We had a river to save. • 
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100 Days 
in a 
Kayak 

Terry Bo I land’s 
remarkable solo 
voyage along 
Australia’s most 
remote coast. 




• AT LAST, AFTER 16 MONTHS OF INTENSIVE 
planning and training, my Kimberley 
expedition was finally a reality. I left 
Broome on 14 July 1982 and headed along 
the Kimberley coastline, destination 
Wyndham, an estimated three or four 
months' paddle. 

I was canoeing in a hostile 
environment, where the unfriendly land 
gave little respite from the dangerous 
tides and ever-present crocodiles and 
sharks. 

I’d worked in the Kimberley region a few 
years previously. Its wild beauty, isolation 
and challenging, potentially dangerous, 
environment had attracted me to the idea 
of exploring the coastline by sea. 

In 1898 Frank Hann, a pioneer 
pastoralist, reported; ‘No one, without 
seeing, would believe that such a place 
exists in Australia. This country is a 
perfect revelation, especially to those who 
believe that Western Australia consists 
mainly of sandy deserts, treeless spinifex 
plains and salt swamps. It is astounding. 
Rivers, creeks and lagoons intersect the 
whole country.’ 

The jagged coastline, with steep 
rugged cliffs and many deep inlets and 
bays, is dotted with hundreds of islands 
and is as beautiful as any in Australia. 

Because no one else could go with me, 
I went alone. The routes of the early 
coastal explorers were roughly the 
itinerary followed. The kayak I used was a 
Nordkapp, especially designed for sea 
conditions and used for demanding sea 
expeditions throughout the world. 

The trip from Broome to One Arm Point 
was pleasant and sometimes spectacular. 
Numerous turtles and dolphins surfaced 
around me in the clear blue water. Sandy 
beaches and mud flats gave way to 
jagged sandstone cliffs and the dumping 
surf made landing dangerous. 

As the days passed I became more 
confident in the things I did. Soon I had 
a routine worked out and was always 
busy. My first priority was my own safety. 
My lifejacket and survival vest were 
always worn whilst canoeing. Even if I had 
to survive by myself without the boat, the 
survival jacket contained water, food, Eltar 
distress beacon, flares, compass, 
heliograph mirror, fishing lines and every 
conceivable safety device. Small things, 
habits practised, pleased me. I washed 
several times a day and attended to any 
cuts so they didn’t become infected. 

At One Arm Point I spent several days 
with the Bardi aboriginals, learning 
invaluable survival and bush techniques. 
I also had my first experience of the 
rapids, boils and whirlpools that I’d heard 
so much about. The sight was 
unbelievable — two metre standing 
waves and turbulent water stretched for 
kilometres across the Sound entrance. I 
knew, after seeing this, that all the 
incredible stories I’d heard about the area 
were true. Extra caution had to be taken 

The Talbot Bay gaps, pictures with the tide beginning 
to go out and starting to create tidal rapids. All photos 
Bolland collection 
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and all my moves had to be calculated 
exactly. Tides in this area vary by more 
than ten metres. Add to this the enormous 
volume of water in King Sound that has 
to flow in and out of the entrance, strewn 
with islands and rocky outcrops, and the 
resulting currents can exceed ten knots. 
The only other area in the world with 
higher tides is the Bay of Funday in 
Canada. To cross King Sound, everything 
I'd learned from white water canoeing was 
put into practice on the sea. One slip of 
concentration could have resulted in 
being washed out to sea, where there 


through a large stopper, standing waves 
and then whirlpools and boils, which 
pushed me from side to side like a cork. 
I found myself bracing frequently, trying 
to remain upright and on course. After 
several attempts to canoe up the rapid 
and after breaking out into the confused 
water, the rate of flow started to ease as 
low tide approached. 

With the excitement and danger of the 
rapids momentarily behind me, crocodiles 
were still a danger. Heading down to 
Walcott Inlet I had my first encounter with 
a large crocodile. I was rounding a point 



were no islands to hide behind. 

After spending several days crossing 
the tidal races around the islands of King 
Sound, I moved on to Koolan Island and 
then Talbot Bay. Because of the excellent 
reef, aboriginals use this area as a hunting 
ground for dugong and turtles. The local 
mangrove timber is also used for making 
their traditional rafts. 

At the extreme south of Talbot Bay are 
two narrow gaps which open into two 
bays. The tide rushes through the gaps 
with such force that giant rapids are 
formed. This area was the site for a 
proposed tidal power station, plans for 
which have since been shelved. My aim 
was to canoe through the gaps and a local 
boat owner from Koolan, who also liked 
a bit of excitement, agreed to come with 
me. This was fortunate because it meant 
I could negotiate the rapids with a safety 
crew at hand. 

I knew I had to approach the first 
section of the drop perfectly because the 
water was being deflected from the 
canyon walls with great force, making the 
sides of the canyon a prohibited area. The 
excitement started as soon as my fully- 
laden Nordkapp slid down the drop 

Bolland on Fletcher Island, near Walcott Inlet and, 
above, at Doubtful Bay. Over, Bolland poses at the 
giant boab tree at Careening Bay carved by the crew 
of the ship Mermaid in 1820. 


and noticed an object, looking like a rock, 
moving up and down with the slight swell. 
Suddenly it moved swiftly towards me. 
Cold shivers ran through my body. The 
crocodile reacted fast and closed the gap 
from 20 to ten metres within seconds. I 
steered out to sea. The extra speed I 
found was no match for him and he came 
to within five metres. The underwater 
speed of a crocodile is incredible and I 
was praying he wouldn’t dive. He didn’t. 
As my heart and arms pumped at an 
enormous rate he started to slow down 
and I began to pull away from him. The 
same situation occurred later in the 
Prince Regent River area. I came to the 
conclusion the crocodiles must have been 
warning me off their territory! 

My next challenge was to canoe 
through the narrow channels of Secure 
Bay and Walcott Inlet. It was at the 
Walcott Inlet entrance that I narrowly 
escaped the grasp of a giant whirlpool, 
believed to be one of the biggest in the 
world. I spent four days exploring the 
terrain around the area, looking for fresh 
water and observing the massive 
whirlpools, hundreds of metres across, 
which earlier had given me some anxious 
moments. 

By now my routine was well 
established. Packing and unpacking my 
kayak took up to two hours each time 
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Whether your canoeing dream is to adventure out on a lake, river, ocean, white water, for fishing, hunting, 
camping, exploring, general recreation or competition, Austen Canoes at Coodtime have the right canoe for 
your needs. 

we are the largest canoeing dealer in Queensland and are totally committed to the industry. At Coodtime we 
stock only the best engineered constructed and tested canoes, such as the B-Line range. We organize and 
sponsor canoeing marathons and competitions, hire all canoes in stock, and supply maps and advice of 
every water way in Queensland and Northern N.S.w. 

So for the best choice and a top deal on a canoe, come and talk to the experts, we ll make your adventure 
more adventurous. Austen Canoes Goodtime Surf Shop 29 Ipswich Road woolloongabba 4102 Brisbane 
(07) 391 8588. 
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because the high tides created such a 
distance between beach and campsite. 
By far the hardest part of my trip was this 
continual loading and unloading of gear 
which sapped my energy in the high 
temperatures. Most days I spent three 
hours exploring, climbing cliffs and 
observing and photographing the 
magnificent panoramas. It was hard 
walking through sharp spinifex, avoiding 
boulders and detouring round crevices or 
fighting through dense scrub in 
temperatures never below 35°C. No 
matter what I did I never could quench my 
continual thirst. 

It was south of Kuri Bay that I spotted 
my first whale. It moved effortlessly 
through the water with its calf following. 
Then, as it stopped and floated 
motionless, I moved closer and closer 
until I was within five metres of it. Every 
few minutes two spouts of water shot up 
and I could hear the eerie whale cries. I 
watched for nearly an hour as they lay 
there, but eventually tore myself away. The 
next morning the whales and I crossed 
paths again near Deception Bay. 

Kuri Bay, famous for its pearl industry, 
must be one of the most remote 
settlements in Australia. The nearest 
town, Derby, is about 400 sea kilometres 
away. In addition, there is no landing strip 
for aircraft. I arrived at Kuri Bay as the 
workers, Thursday Islanders and 
Japanese, were heading off to start their 
day’s work on the pearling pontoons. I 
paddled past a two metre crocodile. It was 
later speared by a Thursday Islander and 
I watched it being skinned. 

After a few days at Kuri Bay I left most 
of my gear and went for a three-day 
excursion round Camden Sound. The old 
Camden settlement dates back to 1864 
when an expedition attempted to form a 
settlement there. Ten months later, after 


nine deaths, extensive stock losses and 
confronted by a totally inhospitable 
environment, the settlement was 
abandoned. I also visited the abandoned 
Kwinnana Aboriginal Mission nearby. 

Leaving Kuri Bay with 30 days’ supply 
of food and water, I headed up the coast 
again. With the need for fresh water a 
constant concern, I decided to paddle up 
the Prince Regent River to a waterfall. As 
always, the tide imposed a time limit — 
I had to paddle 70 kilometres before it 
turned. It took six-and-a-half hours to 
reach the waterfall and within minutes of 
arriving the tide turned and left mud banks 
and no water. 

From Prince Regent I paddled up to 
Careening Bay, opposite the Coronation 


Islands. It was in this bay in 1820 that 
Captain Phillip King slipped his boat on the 
beach to repair it. On a huge boab tree, 
at least five metres in width, can be seen 
the words 'MERMAID 1820’ that the crew 
carved in the tree while they waited. 

From Prince Regent onwards, the 
sharks became more of a problem. I was 
followed for ten consecutive days by 
sharks and on four occasions they hit my 
boat with almost sufficient force to 
overturn it. It was very disconcerting 
when I couldn’t see the sharks because 
I didn’t know when they were going to hit. 
The sea also became rougher and water 
supplies non-existent so I had to resort to 
distilling my own water. In this region, too, 
the coastline became very barren and the 




nearest civilization was 500 kilometres 
away. I didn’t see another person or ship 
for 14 days. 

By the time I arrived at Mitchell 
Plateau, my next food drop and 100 
paddling days since I had left Broome, I 
had decided to curtail the rest of the trip. 

I had already been away from Perth for 
four months and estimated it would take 
about two months to finish the trip. This 
meant that it would be Christmas before 
I reached Wyndham. The wet season was 
due, and the heat was becoming 
unbearable. Also, the crocodile-breeding 
season was imminent and I had been 
warned that this was when they were at 
their most aggressive. I could have 
hurried to finish the distance, but the 
whole point of the trip was to see and do 
as much as I could in whatever time was 
necessary to complete it. Taking into 
account my financial worries in Perth, I 
decided to pull out and return the 
following year to finish the trip. 

After burying the kayak at Mitchell 
Plateau, I hitched a lift 3,500 kilometres 
back to Perth and started preparing for a 
return trip the following year! • 
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TrackNotes 

The Otways 

Wonderful coastal walking within reach of Melbourne; by Sandra Bardwell. 



• OTWAY NATIONAL PARK ON THE SOUTHERN COAST OF 
Victoria is predominantly a coastal park. Although it 
contains a large block of timbered country, between 
Cape Otway and Apollo Bay, its virtually uninhabited 
coastline of 60 or more kilometres holds much 
greater interest for walkers. 

This frontier to the Southern Ocean is rich in 
contrasts. Apart from only three beaches of any 
significant length, it is a truly rugged and formidable 
coast. What it lacks in elevation, is made up in 
steepness — gentle slopes are the exception. 

On the south-east and south-facing shores a broad 
sandstone platform, up to ten metres wide in places, 
extends seaward from the cliffs and provides an 
excellent though not unbroken footway. Immediately 
west of the impressive Cape Otway, the profile is 
smoother and more gentle, but west of Johanna 
Beach the shore is crumpled into numerous tiny 
coves, the cliffs drop almost sheer into the sea and 


make water-level walking virtually impossible. 

Between Blanket Bay and the Parker River, intricate 
sandstone formations, fretted and moulded by wind 
and water, are divertingly photogenic and contrast 
markedly with spiky limestone outcrops near Cape 
Otway. Differences in vegetation divide the coast into 
two distinct areas. North-east of the Parker River the 
coastal fringe is forested (notably stringybarks, 
manna gum and peppermint) with a fairly dense 
understorey to within a few metres of the cliff edge 
along which a narrow band of hardy coastal scrub 
usually occurs. West of the Parker River, low profile 
coastal vegetation and spinifex or marram grassland 
are dominant. 

There are a few huts (to be removed by 1990) at 
Blanket Bay, near Point Franklin, and at Milanesia 
Beach. Elsewhere, apart from the lonely Cape Otway 
lighthouse, the coast is uninhabited. 

Historical associations are abundant. To name a 


few: Cape Otway was named by Lieutenant James 
Grant in December 1800; at least 14 ships were 
wrecked along the coast between 1803 and 1940; the 
Cape Otway lighthouse, the first on the Victorian 
coast, was built in 1848, and the nearby Telegraph 
Station linked Tasmania and continental Australia by 
cable from 1859 to 1861. 

Status. The boundaries of Otway National Park 
(declared in July 1981) are shown on the 
accompanying map. The gap in the Park at Cape 
Otway is the Commonwealth light-station reserve, 
accessible to the public only when the lighthouse is 
open for inspection (Tuesdays and Thursdays — ring 
052 37 9240 beforehand). The narrowness of the Park 
between Johanna Beach and Cape Volney (the 
adjacent land is private property) helps to make that 
section a difficult proposition for walkers. 

The Parker River estuary. Bardwell 
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For walkers. Away from the coast, fire-access 
tracks in the forested block of the Park provide short- 
to medium-distance walks, but with limited views and 
the inevitable disadvantages of road walking. Off-track 
walking is not recommended — the Otway forest has 
few equals in luxuriance and density. 

There are no restrictions on camping although the 
usual Park regulations, especially those concerning 
lighting of fires, must be observed. Basic camping 
facilities (fireplaces, picnic tables and toilets) are 
available at Blanket Bay, the Aire River and Johanna 
Beach. These sites are popular during summer, 
particularly in the latter half of January. Elsewhere, 
spacious campsites are not easy to find. Fresh water 
is available between Shelly Beach and the Aire River 
at the Elliott, Geary, and Parker Rivers, Blanket Bay, 
and from the waterfall near Point Flinders. Otherwise 
fresh water is scarce. 

Access. The Great Ocean Road (GOR) and gravel 
roads which branch from it provide access to the 
Otway coast. Between Marengo and Hordern Vale the 
GOR is being upgraded and at the time of writing only 


also two approaches for the section between Cape 
Volney and the Gellibrand River. Leave the GOR near 
Princetown and drive south-east for a short distance 
along a gravel road and park near the wooden bridge 
over the Gellibrand River. Alternatively, turn off the 
GOR about 15 kilometres south-west of Lavers Hill 
along a gravel road, at the top of the descent to Lower 
Gellibrand. Follow the gravel for just over three 
kilometres to a junction on the southern side of a 
disused gravel pit (GR 936086 Corangamite- 
Princetown). Cars may be parked here. Public 
transport is available only in the form of a daily bus 
service to Apollo Bay. 

When to visit. Dedicated coast walkers would 
maintain that all seasons are ideal; only the depths 
of winter, when the days are short and biting south- 
westerlies prevail, are not recommended. Otherwise, 
the restless ocean and the splendid scenery exercise 
their fascination equally, if in different guises, 
throughout the year. 

Knowledge of the times of high and low tides is 
important as there are sections of the coast which 


(coverage of Colac-Otway). 

Track notes. The following notes cover the Otway 
National Park coast from Shelly Beach to Johanna 
Beach, and from Cape Volney to the Gellibrand River, 
thus omitting the ten kilometre section between 
Johanna Beach and Cape Volney. As already 
mentioned, this section presents walkers with a 
considerable challenge (which the writer has yet to 
experience first hand). 

Recommended daily stages for moderately 
experienced parties are Shelly Beach-the Parker 
River, the Parker River-the Aire River, the Aire River- 
Johanna Beach and Wattle Hill vicinity-the Gellibrand 
River. 

Shelly Beach — The Parker River 

From the car-park at the end of the Shelly Beach 
Track, a clearly defined path leads steeply down to 
the mouth of the Elliott River. Generally, the going to 
Blanket Bay is fairly easy along the shoreline: almost 
flat sandstone pavement in places, elsewhere 
scatters of loose boulders or multi-form honeycomb 
outcrops. There are four Interruptions to sea-level 
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disappears. 

From Point Franklin to within about two kilometres 
of Cape Otway the coast is quite different. The 
difference is created by the more gentle contours, 
ubiquitous marram grass and limestone-like rock 
along the shore. The spiky, awkwardly angled rock 
and masses of rubbery kelp make for slower progress. 
Within a few hundred metres of the Cape, the walking 
becomes easier along a broad platform. From the 
rocks directly below the lighthouse it is possible to 
see Point Reginald to the west and Point Franklin to 
the east — a most satisfying prospect. 

Low tide and rock-scrambling ability are essential 
to negotiate the stretch from the Cape to Point 
Flinders, a low promontory two kilometres further 
west. Once past the Point, it is fairly straightforward 
beach walking to the Aire River estuary, with two 
outcrops of sharp rocks and some soft sand near the 
river, just for variety. 

There is an alternative and very pleasant cliff-top 
route which is best joined about one kilometre east 
of Cape Otway to make the necessary detour round 
the light-station reserve. Cross the bitumen 
Lighthouse Road close to the reserve gate and follow 
a vehicular track which leads west along the 
boundary fence; after a short distance the fence turns 
90° to the right then 90° to the left. This brings you 
to another right angle turn to the left; from this point 
continue straight ahead (westwards) across grassed 
dunes. This course will lead you to the rim of the cliffs 
south-east of Point Flinders. In places, with luck, you 
will come across a bridle/foot track, indistinct in sandy 
or limestone areas but fairly well defined through low 
scrub and no more than 75 metres from the cliff edge. 
The simplest approach to the Aire River is to descend 
to the ocean beach at a convenient point before 
reaching the estuary. The camping area is about two 
kilometres upstream. 

The Aire River — Johanna Beach 

From the campsite, walk along the sandy vehicular 
track, cross the bridge and turn left; pass another 
camping area and continue to the point where the 
cliffs drop straight to the water's edge. A track leads 
quite steeply and diagonally up the hillside, from there 
to a small grassy clearing, then generally north along 


an open swale (valley) before diving into a tunnel 
through tall beard heath. 

Soon you emerge into the open; diverge to the left 
for a good coastal view. Point Flinders can be seen 
to the east and Point Reginald, well beyond Johanna 
Beach, to the west. Follow the rock ledge to a fence, 
cross it and turn right along a track. Take the first turn 
left to join a network of bulldozed tracks; keep as 
close as possible to the cliff edge, with a reasonable 
margin for safety. 

After about 1.5 kilometres, you will come close to 
the cleared paddocks on your right. From here, an 
unobtrusive foot track descends through a break in 
the cliffs towards the shoreline. The track, which is 
quite clear, follows an undulating route along the base 
of the cliffs and above the limit of all but exceptional 
tides. Close to Castle cove it becomes a little vague 
but there is no difficulty in making your way across 
to the Great Ocean Road. 

Walk north along the GOR for no more than 550 
metres from the Otway National Park sign at the cove 
and turn west into the timber. To keep within the 
National Park it is necessary to walk almost due west, 
or tending slightly north of west, for 1.6 kilometres 
through forest and scrub of medium density, and 
across three fairly small gullies. A north-south track 
should then intersect your path. From just north of 
a sandy open area at GR 095055 ( Princetown- 
Corangamite) on this track, a minor track heads west, 
south-west and finally west to emerge above the 
south-eastern end of Johanna Beach. The camping 
area is about 2.5 kilometres west along the beach. 

Cape Volney — The Gellibrand River 

The description of this section breaks the continuity 
of a route from east to west by outlining two walks 
from the gravel pit car-park (see Access above). This 
reflects the writer's experience of the area, and it is 
hoped that the notes, nevertheless, provide sufficient 
information for those undertaking a continuous coast 

To reach Cape Volney, follow a track from the car¬ 
park almost due southwards along the crest of a 
narrow spur. Do not confuse it with the track 
immediately to the west which passes a cemetery, 
seen from a distance as a grassy rectangle on the 


eastern slope of a scrubby spur. The start of your 
track is not obvious; look for two wheel-tracks leaving 
the southern edge of the gravel pit. The track ends 
at an abrupt drop. From here a narrow foot track leads 
down to the creek on the eastern side of the spur. 

To avoid the worst of the ti-tree on the climb up the 
eastern side, keep as close as safely possible to the 
seaward edge of the cliff. At the top, swing left along 
a narrow spur and at a safe distance from an electric 
fence, descend as soon as practicable to the wide 
valley on the right. Cross it and at the top of the far 
side, pick up a vehicular track leading generally south¬ 
west. Pass under a tall cliff and cross a terrace, still 
to the south-west. Moonlight Head is generally 
considered to be the cliff flanking the western side 
of the cove to which you have descended. 

To continue, climb to the crest of a knife-edge spur 
bounding the western side of the next wide creek 
valley to the east, and keeping to the high ground, 
negotiate a well-concealed defile. Climb a short 
distance up a grassy spur slightly to the right, then 



cross a bouldery creek and climb a rather bare spur. 
Almost immediately you should find a rough vehicular 
track which shortly becomes clear. It follows a narrow 
ridge between the sea and a small stream to the north 
and affords superb views to the east towards Johanna 
Beach and Cape Otway. 

Above Cape Volney the undulating track swings 
northwards; you will soon come to a gate opening on 
to farmland. The track through here is a public road. 
On the far side of the clearing, a second gate is 
reached, bearing a sign 'Keep Out' on its far side. 
Continue to the Great Ocean Road and the Wattle Hill 
turn-off is not far along to the left. 

For the walk to the Gellibrand River from the gravel 
pit car-park, set out along a gravel road which initially 
crosses timbered country then emerges into cleared 
land, where the spaciousness of the wide, fertile 
valley of the Gellibrand River can be appreciated. 
Opposite an old tin shed and solid corner post on the 
northern side of the track, a minor vehicular track 
leads across the heath towards the coast. It ends at 
a grove of ti-tree, seemingly close to the cliff edge. 
From here continue along a fairly clear foot track, 
known as Moonlight Steps. It descends steeply, 
mostly through dense ti-tree; the Steps are worn, and 
slippery when wet. 

Moonlight Beach certainly merits the description 
of awesome: sheer cliffs beetle over each end of the 
narrow rocky beach, the treacherous seas churn 
ceaselessly beyond a rock bar and the steeply-sloping 
terrace behind the beach gives a claustrophobic 
feeling. Return to the main track. 

Eventually, as you begin to descend towards the 
Gellibrand River, the track becomes more sandy and, 
for the last kilometre or two, traverses a lightly 
vegetated sand dune. Once at river level, follow the 
track past the Princetown oval, cross the Gellibrand 
River and walk along to the Great Ocean Road. • 
Sandstone platform near the Parker River. Bardwell 
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FROM FAIRYDOWN. THE 


NEW GENERATION 
SLEEPING BAGS. 

A brilliant range of sleeping bags 
designed especially to meet the needs 
of Australian outdoors enthusiasts. 

NEW FILLINGS. 

NA TURAL: Fairydown uses a new vastly 
superior 95% down filling (Australian 
Standards A.S. 2479-1981). Its super 
resilient high loft provides superb 
insulation under the coldest conditions. 
SYNTHETIC: Fairydown has now 
introduced a new siliconised polyester 
fibre with a hollow core. A major 
breakthrough. It lofts well. Resists water. 
Dries quickly and even maintains most of 
its insulating qualities when wet. 

DESIGN FEATURES. 

“Mummy" style models are differentially 
cut for high lofting (outer shell wider than 
inner). Features foot compartment, two 
way zips to regulate temperature, left or 
right zips, each model mates to form double. 
Rectangular models can open out flat, 
also mate to form a double. 
CONSTRUCTION. 

Fairydown offers a variety of 
construction methods to suit individual 
needs and budget. 


STITCH-THROUGH 
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OFFSET QUILTING 
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SLANTWALL 



STITCH-THROUGH: The most 
economical. For mild conditions. 
OFFSET QUILTING: Two stitched 
through synthetic layers with seams offset 
to minimise heat loss. 



BOXWALL: Interior walls give even 
filling distribution, excellent insulation. 
SLANTWALL: Staggered seams and 
higher walls give higher lofting, top 
insulation. 

COMBINATION: Fairydown “Horizon" 
has a combination of high resilience 
synthetic fibre underneath and high 
lofting down on top. Gives top 
performance for price. 

FABRICS: 1.9 oz. ripstop nylon 
("Leading Lite" 1.5 oz.). Some models 
have poly-cotton inner. 


SNOWLINE 

SNOWLINE: Lightweight (1350 g) down 
bag “mummy" style with slant walls, 
excellent for cold conditions (—10 ° C). 
OTHER MODELS INCLUDE: 

SUMMIT: Slantwall “Mummy" down fill. 
1810 g. —25°C. 

ALPINE: Slantwall “Mummy" down fill. 
1500 g. —15°C. 

HORIZON: Slantwall (down fill) on top, 
offset (synthetic fill) underneath. 
“Mummy". 1680 g. -10°C. 
PATHFINDER: Boxwall. Rectangular. 
Down fill. 1545 g -5 °C. Polycotton inner. 



TRACKER: Sewn through. Rectangular. 
Down fill. 1190 g. + 5°C. Polycotton inner. 
BUSHWALKER: Double layer. Hollow 
fibre synthetic fill. Rectangular. 1720 g. 
-5°C. 

LEADING LITE: “Mummy" style extra 
lightweight with new hollow fibre water 
resistant synthetic fill. Ideal for rafting 
OA weight 1300 g —10 ° C. 

LEADING LITE 


All Fairydown sleeping bags have tough, 
lightweight, waterproof “stuff sacs". 
COMFORT RATING 
°C temperature comfort range. High 
figure with zip and hood open, low figure 
with them closed. (Fairydown lab test.) 














FAIRYDOWN TENTS. HIGH PERFORMANCE LIGHTWEIGHTS. 

Superbly designed for people who seek 
out-of-the-way places. 

AL TIMA TE 2: A highly wind resistant 
tapered tunnel tent that weighs only 
3 kg, yet has ample space for three 
people, and can be pitched in less than 
three minutes by one person. Has only 
five anchor points. Fly sheet and inner 
tent are integrated, with 10 cm gap. And 
end vents for condensation control. Has 
breathable internal wall and tough nylon 
floor. Insect proof door and window. 

Plus 1.3 metre wet weather storage, and 
a cooking shelter. 

GRASSHOPPER: A free standing two 
man hiker's tent with separate inner tent 
and fly sheet. Has central ridge pole and 
four comer rods. Frame supports fly 
sheet while the breathable inner tent 
hangs from frame to allow airspace. Has 
tough, nylon floor, entrance vestibule, 
insect proof entrance and window, and 
tapered profile for low wind resistance. 

Weighs only 3.8 kg. Ideal tor long treks. 

FAIRYDOWN PACKS. EASY TOTING. RUGGED. VERSATILE. 



The Fairydown range of packs spans 
virtually all needs from long range hiking 
to fast day trips. They're made from 
super tough, lightweight, waterproof 
Cordulon and uniquely designed for 
practical uses and comfort. The large 
models feature mouldable internal frames 
which adjust to the shape of your back 
and flex with body movement. This 
keeps the weight forward on the lumbar 
pad. The hip strap is attached to the shock 
absorbing lumbar pad and carries the 
weight low down. Result: Far less fatigue 
over a long trek. The range includes: 
TERRA NOVA: 68 litres - extends to 80. 
Fully adjustable harness double padded 
5'3"-6'3". Weather tight lid seal. 
Attachment patches and loops. 
Reinforced handle. Ideal for long term 
backpacking. 


ENDURANCE: Features shoulder frame 
and closed cell foam back panel. 60 
litres. Large and small back sizes. Has 
attachment patches and loops. Extremely 
comfortable conventional design. 
REDFROG: Large (28 litre) day pack 
designed to keep the load close to your 
centre of balance. Ideal for active sports. 
Has two way zipped main compartment 
and outside pocket. 

SPIDER: Neat and light this (15 litre) day 
pack features padded harness, waist belt 
and roomy external pocket. Designed 
for climbing. 

CHAMELEON: Unique full sized (85 
litre) three way pack. Features zip off day 
pack with padded harness. Zip over 
cover to conceal main back harness - 
plus shoulder straps so it can be carried 
as a travel bag. Has two way zipped 


main compartment. 

Mouldable internal frame. Fully 
adjustable shoulder straps and side 
tightness An incredibly versatile pack 
for the serious all-rounder. 
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Arthur Ellis/(N.Z.) Pty Ltd., 25 Pickering Road, 
Mulgrave 3174. Victoria. Australia 
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LOWE ROCKS 



HIGH QUALITY 


Lowe Alpine Systems manufactures a complete line 
of quality backpacks. Over a dozen models of internal 
frame packs can handle camping for a weekend to a 
month-long expedition: choose from top-loaders, front- 
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Reviews 


Victoria’s Alps — An Australian Endangered 
Heritage by Harry Nankin (ACF/Collins, 1983, 
RRP $14.95). 

Rolling blue ridges stretching to the horizon, 
fern-filled gullies, tall mountain ash and stunted 
snow gums — Victoria's Alps may lack the 
spectacle of Tasmania's craggy peaks but there 
is magic in the subtle beauty of their broad 
expanse. 

The Alps are in danger. Logging, grazing and 
unsightly ski resorts are taking their toll of the 
region and have already done significant 
damage. 

Ten years ago Dick Johnson, with the help 
of the Victorian National Parks Association, 
produced his milestone book The Alps at the 
Crossroads. It was crammed with pictures, 
history, data and recommendations. Nankin's 
new book (under the auspices of the Australian 
Conservation Foundation) is also a plea to 
preserve the alpine area but approaches the 
task very differently. 

The first thing that struck me about this 128 
page, quarto format paperback was its 
dullness. Reading the text reinforced this 
impression. There is a wealth of information 
here, but it unfolds in a pedestrian fashion, 
almost laboriously. 

Nankin has researched the book thoroughly, 
and it has a bibliography and sketchy index. A 
notable feature is the 24-page section of colour 
plates. It is rare to see such fine and varied 
pictures of Victoria’s Alps collected in one 
place. Several of them are by Harry Nankin 
himself and several other photographers are 
represented, including David Tatnall. But alas! 
If you want to find captions to these 
photographs you must turn to the appropriate 
reference page at the back of the book. There 
is also a number of black and white 
photographs, but these suffer from poor 
reproduction. 

Too modest to be either a substantial 
reference work or a coffee table book, 
Victoria's Alps fails to hold the reader’s interest 
and in this respect suffers from comparison 
with The Alps at the Crossroads. Victoria's Alps 
calls for this splendid region to be preserved, 
and I, for one, join in the call. But it is a book 
for the already converted. 

Brian Walters 

The Mountains of Paradise: the Wilderness 
of South-West Tasmania by Les Southwell 
(Les Southwell Pty Ltd, 1983, RRP $45.00). 

When a book costs $45, you want to be sure 
it is significant before buying. The Mountains 
of Paradise qualifies: it is a delightful 
contribution to the literature of the South-west. 

The book divides neatly into halves. The first 
half is a history of the environmental struggles 
involving South-west Tasmania; the second is 
a selection of Southwell's striking photographs 
of the area. 

The author has drawn heavily on other books 
for his text, but the result is a most readable 
account of the battles for the South-west, 
spiced by Southwell’s experiences as a 
participant at several key periods. 

The text reaches a high point when dealing 
with the flooding of Lake Pedder. The loss of 
this 'jewel of the South-west' for a paltry 
Lake Curly, in the headwaters of the Gordon River, 
Tasmania. Photo by Les Southwell, reproduced from 
the Mountains of Paradise. 
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Photographs and text by Les Southwell 
With a foreword by David Bellamy 

‘ • ■ a fine solo effort. The 90 colour plates and eight black-and-white aerial 
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reminders of what we have lost, through his pre-flooding photographs of Lake 
Pedder. The colour pictures approach Peter Dombrovskis’ work in the same 
region for beauty. Giving the book its special value is a long (74-page) introduction 
that gives, in expert fashion, a history of the region and the batdes to preserve it. 

‘The book is priced at a very reasonable $45, considering the excellence 
of its presentation.’ 

Anthony Clarke The Age 24/1/84 
250 x 270 mm hard cover. 212 pages, including 112 pages of colour plates. 
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amount of power was a tragedy which 
galvanized many environmentalists into action. 
In fact, conservationists came very close to 
saving Pedder. Somewhat more decisive action 
by the newly-elected Labor Cabinet in early 
1973, or from the then President of the 
Australian Council of Trade Unions, Mr Bob 
Hawke, may have been enough. Or a public 
showing such as the later blockade of the 
Franklin ... A few missed opportunities — it 
was so close. 

Southwell’s photographs of Pedder are proof 
that with its destruction we have lost something 
precious, unique and irreplaceable, and these 
photographs are as good as any previously- 
produced Pedder photographs. Justice has 
scarcely been done to Olegas Truchanas' 
photography — reproduction in the classic, The 
World of Olegas Truchanas, is not of the same 
high standard as in The Mountains of Paradise. 
It is a moving experience to pore over these 
pictures, taken before the lake was drowned. 
Such a sacrilege must never be allowed to 
happen again. 

The impressive photography is not confined 
to Lake Pedder but extends across Les 
Southwell’s experience of the South-west. 
Inevitably one is drawn to compare his photos 
with those of other noted wilderness 
photographers. In general, his photographs are 
more panoramic and subjective than those of 
Peter Dombrovskis. They may sometimes lack 
the breathless clarity that Dombrovskis brings 
to bear, but they are certainly unusual and 
attractive. 

The Mountains of Paradise is a fine book, 
well worth the cover price. 

BW 

On the Edge of Wilderness: Wild Places 
near Brisbane by Robert Rankin (Robert 
Rankin Publishing, 1983, RRP $19.95). 

Robert Rankin's new coffee table book is a 
celebration of wilderness areas around 
Brisbane. As far as I know it is the first book 
to do this. 

Rankin’s photography is well known through 
the Wilderness Queensland and Wilderness 
Australia calendars and it has also featured in 
Wild. On the Edge of Wilderness contains many 
fine colour and black and white photographs 
(some of which have been published before) 
and there is a rich variety of images. Some of 
the pictures are quite unusual — the lightning 
flash of a thunderstorm at sunset, the haunting 
atmospherics of grass trees in the mist, or 
patterns on the bark of a young tree. 

However, reproduction of both the colour 
and black and white photographs is generally 
Police confiscating a raft during the Franklin River 
blockade. Photos reproduced from The Franklin 
Blockade. 


not of a high standard, lacking brightness and 
resolution. 

The text is readable enough, but could 
scarcely be described as comprehensive. After 
the first chapter containing a broad introduction 
to the land forms and the vegetation of the wild 
places there is a potted history of rockclimbing 
(beginning with the early pioneers’ visits), an 
account of the building of successive huts on 
Mt Barney, and a series of reports of trips 
around the Scenic Rim. I was left with an 
impression of lop-sidedness: great detail is 
given to achievements that are not terribly 
world shattering (though of interest) and 
insufficient detail to other developments. This 
seems to reflect some uncertainty as to the 
purpose of the book. 

The book is graced with some fine 
illustrations by Susan Rankin, and there is a 
section of easy-to-follow maps, although these 
may have been of more value if appropriately 
placed throughout the text. 

Of unusual interest to trivia seekers (and 
aren’t we all?) are the appendices: mountains 
are listed in order of height, walking times are 
provided, and there are skyline profiles and 
other information. 

On the Edge of Wilderness contributes to the 
literature of the Scenic Rim and the 
surrounding country, but at times Robert 
Rankin has allowed his personal interests to 
crowd out the things a reader might like to see. 

BW 

The Franklin Blockade by The Blockaders 
(Wilderness Society, 1983, RRP $12.50). 

The Franklin will run free. This has been one 
of the greatest conservation victories in 
Australian history and its achievement was 
largely due to the spectacular success of the 
blockade. 

The days of the blockade, except where 
punctuated by the excitement of ‘an action’, 
were often long and slow, but there was always 
the stimulus of knowing history was being 
made and that the blockaders were helping to 
make it. 

The story of the plot to build the Franklin dam 
is littered with the dishonesty, and abuse of 
power. The great victory of the blockade was 
that it made visible the injustice and lack of 
logic in the pro-dam position. 

This is an exciting book, written by the 
blockaders themselves. There is a good 
photographic record of the action, as well as 
life during the blockade. Some of the shots of 
protesters being tipped into the icy waters of 
the Franklin amidst swirling motor boats are 
frightening. Boredom endured by arrestees 
awaiting court hearings may have been less 
spectacular, but it was equally important for 
the final outcome. 


The book is full of memorabilia and no 
blockader will want to be without it. I found the 
graphics very imaginative, even stylish, but 
they perhaps made the narrative harder to 
follow. 

Naturally, The Franklin Blockade could not 
claim to be as well written as the masterful Not 
Just a River by James McQueen, but its scrap¬ 
book style contains a great deal of detailed 
material which, well supported by photographs, 
makes an inspiring story. 

It is very easy to destroy wilderness, and 
there are many people wanting to do just that. 
Now that the Franklin is saved we cannot relax: 
only the vigilance of us all can prevent further 
destruction of our environment. 

BW 

Bushwalking in Kosciusko National Park, an 
Introduction to the Park for Experienced 
Walkers by Charles Warner (Published by the 
author, 1983, RRP $7.95). 

Kosciusko National Park has some of the 
greatest potential for bushwalking on the 
Australian mainland. Not surprisingly, there 
have been several guides and track notes 
written for the area. Notable books have been 
Snowy Mountain Walks (in its various editions) 
produced by the Geehi Walking Club, and more 
general works like Klaus Hueneke’s Huts of the 
High Country. 

This latest book is not a set of track notes 
but (as claimed) an introduction to the Park for 
experienced walkers. Few planning a walking 
trip to the Kosciusko region will want to be 
without it when making their preparations. 

The material is usefully arranged and each 
section of the Park is described with 
information such as access, available maps, 
man-made features, points of interest, and the 
main walking routes. 

There is a good deal of general material on 
the Park which includes fauna, climate, 
landforms and vegetation. The sketch maps 
accompanying the text are helpful, and all 
features are indexed. 

One criticism that must be made of the book 
(especially for the price) is its production. 
Photographic reproduction is of a low standard. 
The overall impression is poor and the general 
presentation does little justice to the valuable 
research involved. 

Despite these deficiencies, Charles Warner 
has produced a handbook which aspiring 
Kosciusko visitors will want to own. 

BW 

Mirrors in the Cliffs edited by Jim Perrin 
(Diadem, 1983, distributed in Australia by 
Paddy Pallin). 

A sequel to the successful Games Climbers 
Play, Mirrors in the Cliffs is an anthology of 100 
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of the best articles published in English- 
language climbing magazines, for the most 
part during recent years. Something of a doyen 
of mountain literature himself, Perrin has 
brought real understanding and 
professionalism to this momentous task of 
selecting, editing and organizing the material. 

There are only five Australian articles (all but 
one from Wild or Rock) but many of the articles 
included have a significance and universality 
that will appeal to almost anyone interested in 
contemporary mountain literature. 

Well bound and printed, the text is supported 
by generous lashings of colour and 
monochrome photos and cartoons by 
Sheridan. 

Chris Baxter 

The Seven Mountain Travel Books by H W 

Tilman (Diadem, 1983, distributed in Australia 
by Paddy Pallin). 

Bound and printed to Diadem’s usual high 
standard, this collection of classic stories from 
a man who has been hailed as ‘perhaps the 
greatest explorer-mountaineer of our time' and 
‘the best expedition writer’, is a must for those 
interested in mountain travel literature. But be 
warned, after reading it you may not want to 
catch the 8.05 again! 

CB 

New Zealand Alpine Journal 1983 edited by 
Colin Monteath (New Zealand Alpine Club, 
available from NZAC, PO Box 1,700, 
Christchurch, New Zealand for SNZ20.00 
hardback, $NZ15 paperback). 

If you are interested in what’s going on in 
New Zealand climbing, both in New Zealand 
and elsewhere, then the NZAJ is essential 
reading. Indeed, if you want to know what 
Australians are up to in the world’s great 
mountain ranges it is as good a source of 
information as any. The 1983 issue is 
particularly well endowed with information, as 
opposed to more impressionistic prose. 

The photographs are reasonable but hardly 
inspiring. Graphically the production is 
workmanlike rather than artistic. There is a 
feeling of a sixties-ish school yearbook about 
the volume. The amount of detail published 
about New Zealand rockclimbing, particularly 
in the North Island, is likely to be of interest 
only to the dozen or so participants. Outsiders 
may find it all a little tedious and incestuous. 

CB 

Avalanche Safety for Skiers and Climbers 

by Tony Daffern (Diadem, 1983, distributed in 
Australia by Paddy Pallin). 

Whilst avalanches are rare in Australia, they 
are not rare in New Zealand and other 
countries visited in increasing numbers by 
Australian mountain lovers. 

This attractive Canadian book is likely to 
ensure that more of these people will be able 
to return home after their climbing and skiing 
holidays. It contains a great deal of good advice 
and instruction, much of it in excellent photos 
and diagrams. 

CB 

The Melbourne Walker 1984 (Melbourne 
Walking Club, RRP $2.00). 

This issue of The Melbourne Walker is the 
best for many years. 

The main feature is an account of the 
experiences of R W Richards in Antarctica in 
the years 1914-16. Sir Ernest Shackleton had 
planned to cross the continent, and Richards 
was one of a party instructed to put out food 
depots for Shackleton to collect towards the 
end of the trip. However, the result was a series 
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Our generation may be the last to 
see many of the world’s peoples living 
closely to the traditions of their 
forebears. 

If you feel the urge to mix among 
lifestyles and attitudes vastly different 
from our own, to experience directly 
the sense of ‘timeless history’ that 
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continent, Malaysia and New Guinea- 
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of walking in the Himalaya, Sri Lanka, 
or asian tropic jungles - come with us. 

If you seek the excitement of white 
water rafting, or the contrast of 
bamboo houseboating or ocean and 
river canoeing - come with us! 

Peregrine Expeditions specialize in 
arranging treks in the Himalaya, Papua 
New Guinea, Sri Lanka and Malaysia, 
and white water rafting expeditions in 
Nepal. The trips can take you through 
some of the most amazing mountain 
scenery in the world, along some of 
the wildest rivers, deep into ancient 
jungles and across arid plains. Variety 
and interest are the keys. 

Our record of experience and 
leadership is unequalled. Free film 
and slide nights are held regularly. 

For information and brochures, please 
contact your travel agent or 
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of desperate experiences including death for 
some of the members of the party. 
Unfortunately, as is now well known, 
Shackleton himself was never able to 
commence his Antarctic crossing as his ship 
was caught in ice packs and destroyed. 

There is also a number of other articles, 
several with an historical flavour, including a 
trip to Malaleuca Inlet in the 1950s, a pre-war 
trip to the Wonnangatta wilderness, and 
Wilsons Promontory experiences going back 
to the 1930s. 

At only $2.00 The Melbourne Walker is good 
value. 

BW 

Walk 1984 (Melbourne Bushwalkers, RRP 
$2.50). 

The latest issue of Walk may not have the 
colour photographs of previous issues, but it 
is a crisp, well-presented publication with a 
range of diverse and absorbing articles. 

One of the features of the journal is that it 
manages to keep to a minimum articles which 
are merely trip reports. There are articles on 
foot care, the Mt Buffalo National Park, family 
walking, and the Franklin blockade. One article 
describes an incident in which a walker fell 
from the Razor, in the Victorian Alps, and was 
injured. This accident attracted some publicity, 
and it was good to read an honest, balanced 
account from one of the participants. 

The Melbourne Bushwalkers should be 
congratulated on a very fine issue. 

BW 
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The Tasmanian Tramp (Hobart Walking Club, 
RRP $6.95). 

Every two years the Hobart Walking Club 
produces The Tasmanian Tramp. 

Generally I look forward to seeing it, but the 
current issue left me disappointed. I can 
understand the price going up by a hefty two 
dollars since the 1982-83 issue, but this 
becomes harder to accept when there are only 
128 pages in this issue as against 202 in the 
last. 

Many of the articles fall short of the usual 
standard of the Tramp. In view of recent 
remarks about the cost of rescuing 
bushwalkers, I turned to the article Tragedies 
in Highlands and Remote Places in Tasmania’. 
Alas, the details only extend to 1974, and the 
information is contained in a table providing 
name, age, location, cause and date of death 
— all without analysis. This contributes little 
to our practical knowledge and one is left 
wondering why it is published at all. Hopefully 
there will be (as foreshadowed) some future 
article on the stories of survivors and others. 

This issue contains some material on the 
urgent threats to Tasmanian wilderness, but on 
this subject one might have expected more 
boldness from the Hobart Walking Club. The 
great strength of the Tramp remains its 
fascinating historical content, with articles on 
early explorers, pre-war trips and even an 
analysis of the log book on Precipitous Bluff. 
There are also some very fine colour 
photographs so, overall, the journal provides 
good browsing. 

BW 

Voice of the Mountains 1983-84 compiled by 
J Commins, H Stephenson and G Stoney 
(Mountain District Cattlemen’s Association of 
Victoria, 1983, RRP $3.00). 

Like many economically-motivated lobbying 
organizations and self-interest groups, the 
Mountain District Cattlemen's Association of 
Victoria spares little in presenting its case to 
Government and public alike. The case at 
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transport perspiration away from your body so it can evaporate without causing 
any significant loss of body heat. You stay warm and dry. Wear fibrepile beneath 
wind or waterproof outer clothing and you are well protected from all conditions. 
Helly-Hansen FIBREPILE is machine washable and fast drying. Clothing could 

not be simpler or warmer. 
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1984 SNOW 
PROGRAMME 


B ogong Jack have widened their 
range of ski courses. Now you can 
choose either on- or off -mountain 
lodge accommodation as well as our 
popular snow camping and snow 
shoeing tours. 

Week-end 

Introductory Nordic skiing courses at 
Mt Buffalo and Falls Creek 
Snow shoe ascents of Mt Bogong or 
Mt Feathertop 

Week-long 

Introductory Nordic skiing courses at 
Falls Creek 

Intermediate Nordic skiing courses at 
Falls Creek 

Snow shoeing across the Bogong High 
Plains 

Ski touring across the Bogong High 
Plains 

50s and over Nordic skiing with on- 
mountain accommodation 
Spring skiing on Mt Bogong 
We also have walking, cycling, horse 
riding, trout fishing, 4WD safaris and 
special interest tours. 

Brochure and 
details from: 

Bogong Jack 
Adventures 
PO Box 209 
Wangaratta 
Victoria 3677 
(057) 21 3145 
or the Victorian 
Government 
Travel Centres 



Adventure's 


siihvim 

SCHOOLS 


• Bushwalking 

• Nordic Skiing 

• Navigation 

• Leadership 

• Equipment 

• First Aid 

• Botany 

• Four-Wheel-Driving 

• Radio Communication 

SELF-SUFFICIENCY 
and CONFIDENCE 

Night Classes and Mountain 
Week-ends rain, snow or 
sunshine. 

130 Auburn Road Hawthorn 3122 
(03) 818 5388 


issue, of course, is the controversial question 
of grazing in Victoria's alpine regions. For some 
years Voice of the Mountains has been a 
vehicle for the cattlemen’s viewpoint. 

The latest issue is a strange mixture of 
articles such as ‘Cattlemen Care for the High 
Country' and 'In Defence of the Mountain 
Cattlemen’, and historic articles. Many of the 
latter are similar to sections of Stephenson’s 
well-known book and some of them may be of 
interest to walkers of Victoria’s Alps. 

Judging by their substantial advertisements 
for 'mountain trail safaris’ and the like, one 
wonders whether the cattlemen have already 
given up the fight and have turned to greener 
pastures. 

CB 

The 2 Oz Backpacker — A Problem Solving 
Manual for Use in the Wilds by Robert Wood 
(Ten Speed Press, 1982, RRP about $3.00). 

This handbook is certainly different. It is 
small and light with a smorgasbord of 
bushwalking tips. Some of the advice is 
obvious, but most is soundly built on many 
years of experience. Here and there it is very 
innovative. 

There are touches of eccentricity — there 
is a section on walking with a ’limp’ step as a 
means of gaining rest! — and the book is 
written with local (Californian) conditions in 
mind. The section on snakebite is quite out of 
date and should be ignored. 

Even experienced bushwalkers will find 
interesting titbits of advice in The 2 Oz 
Backpacker. 

BW 

National Park Posters (National Parks Service 
of Victoria, 1983, $2.50 each). 

The National Parks Service of Victoria has 
released its third and finest set of posters. 
There are five new posters (900 x 700 
millimetres) featuring five Victorian National 
Parks: Baw Baw, Discovery Bay, Hattah- 
Kulkyne, Wilsons Promontory and 
Wonnangatta-Moroka. The snow gum portrait 
taken in the Wonnangatta-Moroka National 
Park is particularly memorable. 

A steal at $2.50 each, or $10 for any five, 
the posters are available from National Parks 
offices, the Victorian Government Information 
Service, selected retailers or the National Parks 
Service, 240 Victoria Parade, East Melbourne, 
Victoria 3002. Add postage: $1.60 for one or 
two posters, $2.35 for three to ten. 

Michael Collie 

Moreton Sandscapes Poster by Paul Candlin 
(Light Impressions, 1983, available from Paul 
Candlin, PO Box 380, Kenmore, Queensland 
4069 for $5.00 including postage). 

This is a most unusual and pleasing 
horizontal format (350 x 1,000 millimetres) 
poster comprising ten varied coloured photos 
of sand dunes on Queensland's Moreton 
Island. The graphics are dramatic and most of 
the pictures are outstanding. 

CB 

The Otways Forest Map (Forests Commission 
of Victoria, 1983, RRP $3.00). 

This 1:125,000 scale colour map is a handy 
guide to the myriad roads and vehicle tracks 
in this sadly abused coastal wilderness south¬ 
west of Melbourne. Other features, including 
creeks and rivers, are also shown. 

The back of the map has information on 
short walks to some of the area’s waterfalls and 
on more general matters. 

CB 


NEW 

PARK 

POSTERS 

Five superb large (900 x 700 mm) 
colour posters of Victoria’s national 
parks: 

□ Wonnangatta-Moroka 

□ Hattah-Kulkyne 

CH Lilly Pilly Gully, Wilsons Prom. 

□ Discovery Bay 
HH Baw Baw 

Only $10.00 for five or $2.50 ea 
Plus $1.60 postage for 1 or 2; 
$2.35 for 3 to 10. 

Write in number required in boxes. 
Send to: 

Poster Sales 

Conservation Information Centre 
240 Victoria Parade 
East Melbourne 3002 
(Telephone: (03) 651 4011) 

Name. 

Address. 

.Postcode. 



Melbourne 
Map Centre 

569 5472 



• NATMAPS (All States) 

• VICMAPS 1:25,000,1:50,000 

• FORESTS COMMISSION 

• TASMAPS 1:100,000 

• C.M.A. (N.S.W.) 1:25,000 
1:50,000,1:100,000 

• LANDS DEPARTMENTS (S.A.) 
1:50,000 

• COMPASSES •GUIDES 


^>740 WAVERLEY RD. 
«7CHADSTONE 3148 

Hours: 9 a.m. to 6.00 p.m. Weekdays 
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Petzl ECRIN climbing helmet 

► safety: excellent protection against falling stones; 
conforms to UIAA standard, label No 8154 

► comfortable: very light, well ventilated, leather-lined 

►adjustable headband and neck straps, self-locking 
buckle on chin strap 

► headlamp attachments front and back (for zoom 
headlamp) 

►modern appearance 



Petzl ZOOM headlamp 


*■ beam adjustment and switch combined in the rotating 
bezel — easy to use with gloves 

► automatically locks in off position, will not come on 
accidentally in your rucksack 

flight, tough and reliable, showerproof 

► wear with or without a helmet 

► takes 414 volt flat battery — or an AA cell adaptor 
comfort: adjustable elastics — adjustable beam angle 

►ca/j be used as a handlamp 



Excellence in quality, design and 
manufacture is the way we at 
Outgear approach all our products. 
Designed for Australian conditions, 


the Outgear range includes: 

► Silk inner sheets 

► Map cases 

► Koorong and Kapana rucksacks 

► Closed cell foam sleeping mats 

► Wildcraft tent pegs 

► Utility bags and stuff sacks 

► Utility straps 

► Day packs 

► A select range of imported products 
For the do-it-yourself enthusiast we have: 

► Fastex fasteners for webbing or cord 

► Proofed nylon fabric 

► Webbing and Tape 

► Velcro 

► Cord 

► Canvas 

► Cordura 

► Hot cutting knives 

► Zips 

► Shock cord and more 

Outgear products are available at good bushwalking and camping stores. Trade enquiries: 



Yandee 
Day Pack 
by Outgear 


The Outgear Yandee 
day pack has been 
designed to meet 
the needs of people 
who carry a pack 
in their day to day 
activities. With its 
24 litre capacity, 
the Yandee is ideal for school, college, university and day 
walks. Designed to last, like all our products, the Yandee 
features a closed-cell foam back support and padded 
shoulder straps, small throat with drawcord, elasticised lid, 
large zippered rear pocket, hang loop and 25 mm hip belt. 

For the safety of cyclists, joggers and school children, the 
Yandee is available with a high quality 3M® reflective stripe 
across the back and sides. You’ll carry your everyday loads in 
comfort and safety for years to come in an Outgear Yandee. 
Available from your favourite stockist. 

OUTGEAR 12 Williamson Road Maribyrnong 3032 (03) 317 8886 
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equipment 


• Tents. The trouble with specialist gear is 
that it is often too specialist. For example, many 
snow tents are frequently too heavy for summer 
use, have no fly netting and leak Paddymade 
is introducing its innovative and versatile tunnel 
tent, the Thermod, which is designed for both 
summer and winter use. 

The inner tent is made of Gore-Tex and can 
be used by itself as a lightweight modified A- 
shaped tent, weight 2.2 kilograms. For winter 
use, the A-shaped doors are replaced with 
tunnel-shaped doors, and then it is hung inside 
a conventional tunnel tent, thus creating a 
double-skin snow tent, weight 4.6 kilograms. 

The Thermod’s main problem is that it costs 
$895, but then it is two tents in one. 

Lowe, which has been so successful with 
its rucksacks, is now selling tents. They are 
made for Lowe by an English firm, Wintergear, 
and are imported by Verglas Australia. Three 
models are available, and although the designs 
are less than original, the detail is good. Welded 
tape seams, heavier-than-usual floors and 
reinforcing make them worth looking at. 

The Super Diamond (4.7 kilograms) is a 
North Face VE24 look-alike with an added large 
vestibule. RRP $650. The Emerald (3.7 
kilograms) is a three-pole geodesic dome. It has 
an unfortunate flat area on the roof but heaps 
of room for the weight. RRP $480. The Alaska 
(3.4 kilograms) has a two-pole cross-over 
design with a third pole supporting a vestibule. 
Unlike the Super Diamond and Emerald, whose 
inners pitch first, the Alaska’s fly pitches first, 
useful in bad weather. RRP $490. 

• Fairydown. New Zealand's most famous 
sleeping bag manufacturer made its name 
when it supplied bags to the successful 1953 
Everest expedition. Since then, Australian 
manufacturers have been slowly pushing 
Fairydown out of the local market but it has 
recently released a new range specifically 
designed to help change that. Down quality has 


shown a marked improvement and new 
synthetic fibres are being used. 

The Leading Light, one of the few 
sophisticated synthetic bags on the Australian 
market, is sure to make an impact. The fill used 
is a Japanese, siliconized, hollow fibre which, 
unlike other similar fibres, is crimped. The bag 
is mummy-shaped and uses double offset 
layers of fill. Total weight is a commendable 1.3 
kilograms. RRP $153.50. 

Also of interest is the Horizon, with the same 
synthetic fibre underneath and down on top. 
This is a good compromise because the 
synthetic provides greater insulation than down 
and also reduces the cost. It weighs 1.7 
kilograms. RRP $199.50. 

There are three down-filled mummy-shaped 
bags with fill weights of 650, 800 and 1,100 
grams. These feature slant walls and differential 
cut. Three rectangular bags complete the 
range, two of which have down fill, the other 
a synthetic hollow fibre. 

Also available from Fairydown are a two- 
hoop tunnel tent and a range of packs. 

• Colourful. The first thing that strikes you 
about the new Karrimor Condor rucksacks is 

their colour. One outrageous combination is hot 
pink, turquoise and blue. For the less 
adventurous there are more conservative two- 
tone combinations. 

However, there is more to these packs than 
their colour. Unlike other adjustable back-length 
packs which rely on a number of definite back- 
length positions, the Condor's SAS (Self Adjust 
System) is infinitely adjustable. This is achieved 
by using the two parallel aluminium staves of 
the internal frame as rails for the shoulder 
harness to slide up and down. When the correct 
back length is selected, straps are tightened 
and the shoulder harness automatically locks 
into place. The main advantage is rapidity of 
adjustment, which is best achieved with the 
pack on the wearer’s back. 


The hip belt is another innovation. The two 
hip fins can be lengthened or even angled up 
or down. 

The Condor comes in four sizes. The 65 (litre 
model) has a single compartment, RRP 
$183.50. The 75 and 85 have double 
compartments with zip-out dividers, $210 and 
$227.50. The massive 125 has a single 
compartment with gussets for extra capacity. 
It has two large detachable pockets and the 
mind-boggling price tag of $300. 






A stunning full colour poster Incorporating 10 magnificent Moreton island sandscopes by prominent Brisixm 
wilderness photographer Paul Candlin. 3S0 x 1000mm mural format on quality art paper. 'll 

Moreton Island is a special place. Composed fabric of the Island is a rich, aboriginal history. people to enjoy and team about a un 

almost entirety of sand, the Island supports a This Island wilderness is situated on the environment, me fragility®! thS sari 

rich diversity of native plants and animals. doorstep of Australia's third city, and yet has environment demands that we cherts! 

If features superb dune systems, forested remained in pristine condition. The Island's protect It so that future generations qjj 

mountains, wildflower heathlands, and cryshS- natural features are of Heritage value to all the opportunity to enjoy Moreton tslo 

dear freshwater lakes. Interwoven into the Australians, and provide an opportunity for know it today. (Mormon wand Protoason i 


Please send me .copies of Moreton Sandscape Poster. Name 


Available from Paul Candlin, P.0. Box 380, Kenmore. Q. 4069. $5.00 including postage. Wholesale enquiries welcome. 
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Backcountry Boots! 

The Meindl Backcountry and Telemark 

XC boots are designed specially for 
Australian conditions. They fit Australian 
feet! 

•Both boots incorporate a Vibram sole, 
torsion plate and Norwegian welt for 
control and durability. Uppers are top 
grain leather with thermal padding and 
soft leather lining. 

Meindl XC boots are built on our 
exclusive OZ last developed by us for 
wide, high instep feet. 

Backcountry A sturdy boot for 
off-track skiing and overnight 
trips. Gives you downhill 
control. 




Telemark With double tongue 
and neoprene ankle wrap this 
is the boot for XCD and 
Norpine freaks. 


For the address of your nearest stockist write to: 
Wild Country, PO Box 140, Dickson, ACT 2602 
Phone (062) 47 4539 Distributors of Sierra Designs 
tents, Dragon packs, Sea Eagle inflatables, Kazama 
skis and Meindl boots. 


self-INFLATING 
INSULATING 

mailrcM 



Therm-a-Rest gives you more cushioning 
COMFORT than an air mattress and more 
WARMTH than a foam pad; rolls to a 
COMPACT 10 cm x 51 cm for easy packing. 
Weighs only 680 grammes. And it SELF- 
INFLATES! Just open the valve and Therm- 

pands to 48.2 cm x 120 cm x 4 cm. Enjoy all 
that Therm-a-Rest can do for you. Available 
coast to coast. Write for a brochure. 

Australian Distributors: 

GRANT MINERVINI AGENCIES PTY LTD 
P O Box 217 Blair Athol S.A. 5084 
Phone (08) 46 6061 


• XC Heavy Touring. Cross country ski 
touring was a boom sport in the 1970s; in the 
1980s it is subject to increasing specialization. 
One area of interest is ‘back country’ skiing 
together with Telemark turns, to cater for which 
most manufacturers are introducing suitable 
products. One such item, Meindl boots, are 
imported by Wild Country. Two models are 
available. 

Their Backcountry boots feature Norwegian 
welt construction, the new Vibram ‘Ferret’ sole 



and top-grain leather upper. Inside is padded 
pigskin with synthetic pile in the forward half. 
They have a wide last. RRP $120. 

The Telemark is of similar but heftier 
construction. It has an extra midsole, double 
tongue and double-wrap neoprene strap. RRP 
$144. 

Wild Country also imports Kazama skis from 
Japan. These skis have been making quite a 
name for themselves, particularly in the USA. 
The models available would match up well with 
the Meindle boots. The Mountain High and 
Mountain Air are wax and step versions 
respectively of back country skis. RRP $202. 
The Telemark Comp, as its name suggests, 
is built for Telemark racers. RRP $220. 

• Shakers. Trekkers to the Himalayas may 
have seen hill people using discarded film 
canisters as salt and pepper shakers. This is 
easily done by punching holes in their tops. 
Paddy Pallin is selling reclosable snap-on lids 
for plastic film canisters that achieve the same 
transformation, but with a lot more style. 

• Tiny Torches. Doyens of the sophisticated 
torch, Tekna, have introduced two tiny torches 
to their range. The cheaper of the two, the 
Micro-Lite, is only ten centimetres long and 
weighs 50 grams with batteries. Using a 
conventional globe and two N cells, it has a 
RRP of $13.95, without batteries. 

The Micro-Lith, similar in size, uses a lithium 
battery and krypton bulb. While normal batteries 
have limited storage lives, the high-energy 
lithium battery ‘ waits ten years until you need 
it!' Unfortunately the torch we were testing had 
given up waiting and had a completely flat 
battery. A replacement performed well, even 
in the cold, wet conditions of South-west 
Tasmania. 

The krypton gas in the bulb enables the 
filament to burn at a higher temperature than 
conventional bulbs, increasing brightness and 
bulb life. RRP is $38.00; replacement batteries 
cost $16.50. 

These torches, like the other Tekna-Lites (see 
Wild no 3), are waterproof to 600 metres and 
extremely durable. 

The Flex Flashlight is at the other end of 
the price spectrum and is unique in 
appearance. It has a tubular plastic body for 
the two AA cells, with a clip for attachment to 


PILBARA 

OUTDOOR 

EQUIPMENT 

M’s backpack people 

Karrimor 

Trangia 

Silva compasses 
J&H sleeping bags 
Tekna flashlights 
Thermal clothing 
Alliance freeze dried food 
climbing, caving and 
rescue gear 

MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 

P0 Box 344 
Tom Price 
WA 6751 
Ph (091) 891416 



If it is hiking, climbing, 
rafting or camping in 
Tasmania your one stop shop is: 

THE 

JOLLY 

SWAGMAN 

107 Elizabeth Street 
Hobart 7000 Tasmania 
Phone (002) 34 3680 
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Karrimor modestly announce 
the timely arrival of the first instantly 
self adjustable hip-loading rucsac. 


Karrimor’s commitment to continuing Innovation and a 
high degree of technical excellence in product design Is now 
more a way of life than anything else. If a product can be 
improved or changed to provide definite, practical benefits for 
the user, people expect Karrimor to do it first. And they know 
that when Karrimor announce something new, it will probably 
be the best of its type for some time. 

And here it Is, the Condor S AS. II. The first, truly self adjust¬ 
able hip-loading rucsac. It overcomes virtually all of the dis¬ 
advantages of competitive hip-loading adjustable systems like 
reduced stability, increased weight, increased risk of failure, 
complexity, time demanding adjustments - and the difficulty of 
transferring a rucsac to another member during a climb. 

And the new features? Well, it’s the only system self- 
adjustable on the lasers back; the only one 
with strapless adjustment of length; the only 
system with hipbelt length adjustment and 
hipbelt angle adjustment. 

And it’s the only system 
allowing hipbelt pads to be 
correctly positioned. Now 
let's unlock the secrets of 
its 


The Basic elements 
which contribute to the 
design begin with two ver¬ 
tical, parallel, strong alu- 
FIG. L |_J minium strips (Fig.l) 
which form the guide rails 
for the moving parts. The 
rails are visible, shapeable and removeable 
and they make it possible to quickly achieve 
the exact back shape of the user. 


The second element has two hori¬ 
zontal linking pieces, an upper link 
and a lower link. (Fig.2). The upper 
link slides up and 
down and also car¬ 
ries the shoulder 
harness. The lower 
link is fixed and 
provides the struc¬ 
tural stability. It 
also houses the hip¬ 
belt adjustment me¬ 
chanism. Both links 
are made in poly¬ 
propylene and are 
flexible, tough and 
durable. They allow 
the rucsac frame to 
constantly adjust to 
the continual body 


area (at the base of the spine). The effect is to minimise 
pressure on the surrounding muscles and to support the spine 
in the same way as does a weightlifters belt. 

Karrimor claim another “first” with their fourth element - 
the hipbelt. (Fig.4). It is the first to allow angle adjustment - by 
11.6cms - and the first to incorporate pad position adjustment 
- by 14cms. Karrimor state that in hip loading rucsacs, the 
hipbelt is the most impor¬ 
tant single component for 
comfort, stability and pro¬ 
tection from load injury to 
the back. 

The SAS. harness assem¬ 
bly includes an attachment 
which provides the mobility 
for length adjustment. (Fig.5 
for length adjustment. 

(Fig.5). An upper sliding 
plate carries 2 pads called 
scapula pads and these are 
designed to fit naturally into 
the horizontal curve of the 

upper back. A deep channel separates the pads 
to create a natural air flow passage. The pads 
allow a stepless adjustment over an 11cm range. 

o ensure 

that the correct angle departure from the 
sac is retained regardless of selected 
length. It has built-in chest strap 
attachment points and finger tip 
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FIG. 3. 



and hip movement generated in 
walking and climbing actions. 

Special attention was given to the 
third element in the design - the 
Lumber Pad (Fig.3). It consists of a 
diamond shaped pad which fits neat¬ 
ly into the concavity of the lumber 





The Andean Condor - a fitting symbol of freedom and adventure for 
Karrimor’s new Condor rucsacs. 

Condor 
KARRfMDR 

Karrimor Australia Pty. Ltd. P.0. Box 135 Beaconsfield 2014 


adjustments. The use of high quality, 
purpose designed materials guaran¬ 
tee long term durability, shape reten- 
tentlon and performance (Fig.6). 

The Ka 

SAS. system is 
also designed to 
ensure the load 
is carried en¬ 
tirely by a 
strong webbing 
chain - not by 
" ’ ics and 
ns. Special 
load balancers 
also permit the 
rucsac, when 
correctly fitted, to be balanced accord¬ 
ing to personal choice and loading 
method. In this way, comfort is maxi¬ 
mised and the balance is adjustable to 
suit load and terrain. (Fig.?). 

The new Condor SAS. rucsacs are available in 
four sizes. The Condor 65, 75, 85, and 125, and 
all are made from Karrimor’s famous KSlOOe 
fabric with a LIFETIME GUARANTEE! 



FIG. 7. 
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EXPERIENCE 
A WINNING 
COMBINATION 


The difference is obvious. 

Salomon's unique boot/binding 
system features a central ridge in 
the binding which mates 

with a compatible groove 
« /k in the sole of the boot 
{Jr \ v to give you more 
mmmmrn' ' • precise ski control. 

\ ' T K And an integral 

M ■:* flex plate 

A transfers the flex 
V function from 

the toe of the boot 
into the binding 
[ |Hk to allow higher 

This increased 

In turn gives a longer stride and more 

powerful 

A i(Ml plus Ini any level \ f J Jr% / 
ol skier. Including VI / / 1km 

world class competitors. 



in 1983. the Salomon 
System was the winning 
combination in 5 of 10 
World Loppet Races, 
the choice of over 50% 
of the first 200 finishers 
in both the American 
Birkebeiner and Canada's 
Gatineau 55. and 
of Howie Bean, overall 
champion of the Great 
American Ski Chase. 

Every Salomon boot 
and binding system 
offers these same precise 
control and flex features 
for better performance 
on technical turns, 
downhills and herringbone 
steps. 

For world class racing. 

for citizen racing. 

for a great day of skiing. 


r- 


visit your Salomon 
Cross Country Dealer., 
tnd experience 
[be difference. 


an 




S A LO M OIM Fbr the competitor in us all 
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City Centre Disposals, Paddy Pallin, 




a shirt pocket or jacket collar. A small head with 
light source and twist switch is attached to a 
long malleable neck which allows it to shine 
in any direction. Good value at $2.95, the Flex 
Flashlite is available from Paddy Pallin. 

• Port a Puddle. This product, made by New 
Zealand manufacturer The Great Outdoors, 
looks very much like an upside-down chef’s hat. 
Made of nylon, the ’hat’ is filled with water and 
the ‘chin strap' is used as a handle. When 
placed on the ground, the ten litres of fluid 
flattens out considerably but, surprisingly, none 
spills. Available from Marachel Camping 
Supplies for $10. 

• Bottled Up. Trying to find a plastic water 
bottle that doesn’t leak is like trying to find new 
boots that don’t give you blisters. Nalgene 
bottles were originally designed for laboratory 
use and are leakproof. 

The wide range of shapes and sizes includes 
drink bottles and jars with wide and narrow 
openings. Made from polyethylene, they resist 
flavour impregnation but have a strong plastic 
odour when new. They are imported by Paddy 
Pallin. 

• Magic Wands. Finding wands for hoop 
tents can be difficult. Karrimor Australia is 
importing high quality aluminium Bulldog 
Flexipoles from England, available with either 
nylon or protruding pin-end plugs. A 2.8 metre 
pole made of seven sections costs $38 or $47 
depending on the diameter. 

• Amigos, Nuts, Krabs. Sounds a strange 
gathering, doesn’t it? Actually they are three 
new items of rockclimbing equipment only 
recently available in Australia from Europe. 

Edelrid has produced an unusual spring- 
loaded jammed protection device called an 
Amigo. Working on the old sliding nut principle, 
it is available in two sizes, each with a sewn 
sling; RRP about $30.00 each. Inevitably they 
will be compared with Friends; Amigos are 
probably stronger, but are less versatile and not 
as inexpensive as their simplicity might 
suggest. However, they can be inserted and 
easily removed with one hand. Distributed by 
Karrimor. 

Australian Roland Pauligk's outstanding RP 
brass climbing nuts must be one of the most 
imitated items of climbing equipment ever 
made. Interalp has joined the list of imitators, 
but has extended the range into larger sizes, 
which is handy. Bush & Mountain Sports stocks 
the sizes above Pauligk’s largest. 





Choose tne bottles 
chosen lor tne Himalayas 


Every major expedition that has braved the Himalayas since 1971 has 
entrusted its supplies to Nalgene® Trail Products. These rugged, 
lightweight bottles, made of food-grade linear polyethylene, tolerate 
steaming-hot beverages and can be frozen solid without 
cracking. They’re leakproof, and available in sizes from 
one ounce to two quarts in round and rectangular 
styles to fit snugly in any backpack. 

And check out our new loop-top J 
containers, with an attached 
cap that can’t be lost. . '' *”f* 


Make Nalgene Trail Products 
your choice. At leading 
Outdoor Shops. 

fS Paddy Pallin 

|| OUTDOOR SHOPS 
For shop locations, 

Phone (02) 699 6111 
Or write to Paddy’s Mail Order 
P.O. Box 175 Redfern. NSW. 2016 


TRBIL PRODUCTS 


Outdoor Cooking Made Easy,.. 

with the re^jfiorwy and versatile A . A f 

Features OQlwy 

EASY to Assemble pi vj ^Neat and Compact 

EASY to Use £ \ Weighs only 1.5 kg 

EASY to Pack Up fp , ¥ > Dimensions in 

EASY to Carry **«*> Carry Bag only 

EASY to Clean " 355x465 x15 mm 

Poito-Borbi/is built tough for our tough Australian conditions, it is finished 
in hard chrome, and comes complete with its own carry bag. 

it is ideal for campers, climbers andconoeists as well as the week¬ 
end picnicker. 

Don't settle for imitations, remember the all-Australian Porto-Borby! 
Please send me a Porta-Barby at $20.70plus $4 to cover postage and handling. 
/ enclose U Cheque, D Money order, DCash in a registered letter, or charge my 

mm Bankcard number: i i i lj i „ j i i i i i i i 

■ Cardholder's signature . 

Mr/Mrs/Miss/Ms ... 

Address . e .°T. . 

. Postcode.... 

Mail to AD Industries PO Box 143, North Strathfield, NSW 2135\ 


$ 20.70 
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The trangia complete 
all-weather i- 

outdoor kitchen 


Upper windshield 


Handle 


Lower windshield 


The trangia cooking system operates 
instantly without priming, pumping 
or pre-heating and cooks with additional 
protection in almost any weather conditions. 
Burner efficiency even improves in strong 
winds. Methylated spirits is a safe, clean 
and sterile fuel, available anywhere. Made in 
Sweden, the stove and its aluminium 
utensils are robust, compact, 
maintenance-free and quickly assembled. 

trangia: the art of successful 
outdoor cooking 


HEARD ISLAND EXPEDITION 1983 
Wind, rain, snow, dust and salt. As severe a 
test as one can imagine. We knew there was 
more to a Gore-Tex® rainshell than just/^. 
the fabric. 18 people now testify to that. 


4J& 


LDERNESS EQUIPMENT 


^of Western Australia. 

You will find this logo on 
an Australian range of lightweight outdoor 
equipment. It includes backpacks, daypacks, 
Gore-Tex® rainwear and bivouac shelters, 
double and single skin tents, bicycle touring 
gear, Hollofil® sleeping bags and insulative 
clothing. 

Behind us is six years of production 
experience in modern materials and design 
coupled with a commitment to product 
durability. 

The logo, two figures under a tent, is 
your guarantee of excellence. It represents 
rare, even unexpected attention to detail. Ask 
someone familiar with it. Then . . . 

Write for information and availability. 
WILDERNESS EQUIPMENT (09) 335 2813 
PO Box 83 Fremantle WA 6160 



































Another Karrimor import is a lightweight, 
anodised karabiner from Bonaiti. With a 
strength of 550 kilograms it is only really useful 
for racking equipment, but with such light full- 
strength karabiners available it might be seen 
as, at best, unnecessary. The gate action is not 
particularly good. 

• The Magic of ORT. From a charter 
subscriber living on the east coast of the USA 
we have received a stirring report on The State 
of the World's Children 1984. This is an account 
of the amazing work of the United Nations 
Children’s Fund, UNICEF. With the report is a 
small packet, a sachet of Oral Rehydration Salts 
for the treatment of dehydration due to 
diarrhoea. 

The report states that 5% of all children born 
in the developing world — a total of millions 
of children — die of dehydration induced by 
diarrhoeal infections. Until recently, the only 
effective treatment for dehydration was 
intravenous feeding in medical institutions. 
Now, the report claims, most of the millions of 
deaths can be avoided by the use of oral 
rehydration therapy (ORT) '... one of the 
simplest but most important breakthroughs in 
the history of science’. 

It has been found that the absorption of 
sucrose is not affected by diarrhoeal infection, 
and the sucrose carries salt and water through 
the intestinal wall. Mixed in the correct 
proportions, the sugar can increase the body's 
absorption of water and salt by 2,500%. By 
administering enough of the solution to replace 
fluids lost during diarrhoea, dehydration can, 
in most cases, be prevented or corrected. 

This discovery clearly has significance for 
trekking and climbing expeditions to the world’s 
remote parts, particularly where local hygiene 
is suspect. 



original 

Arkansas 

Oilstones 


For the professional, 
the handyman, the 
fisherman, campers, 
hunters, shooters. 

For anyone needing a sharp edge on tools 
and knives, select from the largest variety 
of natural Arkansas whetstones in the 
world. The original Smith's. Ideal gifts, blister 
"=>cked for product protection. 

Shown below: SK2 deluxe set (4" hard 
and 5’’ soft stones. 4 oz honing oil. 

Cedar block.) 

v Smith's 

Also ask to see SBK6 
Cedar block.) 


KARHU KODIAK 


The KARHU KODIAK is a versatile medium flex ski 
with side cut designed for wilderness touring. The 
KODIAK's sidecut gives it superb, confidence- 
inspiring turning characteristics. The KODIAK 
features a soft camber and a soft, even-flexing tip 
providing exceptional cross country control and 
buoyancy in deep snow. 

KARHU MULTIGRADE KODIAK 

The revolutionary KARHU MULTIGRADE 
waxless base self adjusts with^^g^fl| 
snow temperature and '■ ' 

humidity. .■ 




f/* 





This is the 
ideal ski for ever- 
changing temperature and 
' snow conditions. 

KARHU KODIAK BEARCLAW The 

KARHU BEARCLAW waxless pattern reduces friction 
and noise during glide and varies proportionally 
with ski length. 

The KODIAK is a durable ski with lightweight 
KARHU Karpor* m (polyurethane foam and fibreglass) 
construction and a fibreglass reinforced binding 
plate. All KARHU KODIAK skis are guaranteed for 
two years from the date of purchase against 
breakage incurred in skiing use and structural failure 
resulting from normal wear and tear. 

Width 60 mm tip, 52 mm waist, 57 mm tail 
Length 180, 190, 200, 210, 215, 220 cm 



<4 2 YEAR GUARANTEE 
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Wild Hear Survey Oar Packs 


• CONFRONTED BY A BEWILDERING ARRAY OF 
day packs, how does one choose what is suited 
for his or her needs? How do you define what 
is a day pack? What will carry a day’s 
requirements? This can vary from user to user 
and also for the type of activity undertaken. For 
convenience, it has been agreed any pack with 
a capacity up to 35 litres can be defined as a 
day pack. 

There are many different users of day packs: 
bushwalkers, cyclists, joggers, rockclimbers, 
skiers, shoppers, commuters, sports people, 
fishermen, university students, primary and 
high school students, photographers, 
naturalists, travellers, to name a few. 

Will a commuter demand the same features 
in a pack as, say, a bushwalker? Where the 
commuter may require a front-opening pack for 
easy access to contents, the walker may prefer 
a top-loader with flap to protect the contents 
from the elements. Should the rockclimber 
demand a more abrasion-resistant fabric than 
the bushwalker? Will rock abrade the fabric 
more than vegetation? Will a cyclist insist on 
a waist strap to prevent the pack moving 
sideways with his body movements; does a 
jogger require a waist strap to stop ‘bounce’ 
of the pack against the back? Can a pack that 
is suitable for the primary school student be 


expected to carry the weight of text books of 
a high school or university student? Does the 
fabric of a traveller's pack have to be as 
weatherproof as that of a photographer? These 
are but some of the points to be considered 
before a choice is made. 

The quality of the fabric and sewing is very 
important. Fabrics range from light ripstop 
nylon to ‘bullet-proof’ ballistic nylon and heavy 
canvas. Early Warning is particularly useful for 
bike riders and runners at night as it has a 
reflective finish. Kordux is a light canvas made 
from polyester-cored cotton yarn. Cordura is a 
roughly woven, bulked nylon filament yarn with 
excellent abrasion resistance. However, due to 
its rough surface, it is difficult to waterproof with 
a proofing layer. Karrimor’s KS-IOOe is similar 
to Cordura. It has a thick proofing layer. 

Check that the fabric is sufficiently robust 
for your needs and, in the case of nylon, that 
the proofing (on the inside) is properly coated. 
With canvas, ensure that there are no flaws. 

Check that zippers have been sewn in 
correctly and look at zipper quality; the modern 
nylon zips are far superior to the old-style metal 
types. 

It is essential that shoulder straps, haul- or 
carry-loops and waist straps are double sewn 
or reinforced as these are load-bearing points 


and if singly sewn will soon tear with a heavy 
load. For heavy or irregular loads, it is worth 
considering padded shoulder straps and a 
padded back as these will increase your 
comfort. 

Carefully consider the requirements for your 
chosen activity, and appreciate that this table 
shows only some of the day packs on the 
market. (It was not possible to include the total 
range; only brands widely available in specialist 
shops have been considered.) Due to space 
limitations, a maximum of eight models was 
listed for each brand. 

The ‘Compartments’, ‘Pockets’ and ‘Loading’ 
columns, as well as listing these details, give 
an idea of pack shape. Generally speaking, 
packs with Top '/a zip’ loading or ‘Front’ (zip) 
loading are ’teardrop’ in shape. Packs with top 
draw-cord (‘drc’) loading have lids which close 
over their tops. Profile (‘pr’) pockets sit flush 
with the main pack body and have only limited 
capacity. Other pockets have greater volume. 
Attachment points (‘Ap’) allow items to be 
strapped to the outside of the pack, although 
straps are rarely provided. 

Capacities range from five to 35 litres, and 
prices from $6.00 to $177. The choice is 
yours! • 

Barry Higgins 


Alp Sports NZ 

Teardrop 
Uni Sack 
Roc Sack 


Capacity Fabric Compartments Pockets 


Padded 

shoulder Padded 

straps back 


22 litres Cordura 

24 Cordura 

35 Cordura 


Top'/! zip 


Top Vi zip • • 


Haul Reinforced 


• 350 9 $25 

• 500 $30 

• 500 $46 Canvas model available 


Romany 18 

Romany 25 ; 

Romany 30 i 

Camp Trails Canada 
Sunpack ! 

Alpack I 

Brown Bag 

Player Pack : 

Photo Hiker : 

Day Hiker 


Nylon 

Nylon 

Nylon 

Nylon 

Nylon 

Nylon 

Cordura 

Nylon 

Cordura 


Top drc 

Front 
Top drc 
Front 
Front 
Front 
Top drc 
Top Vi zip 


170 $12 

250 $21 

360 $32 Cotton back 

400 $46 Cotton back, Ap 

170 $17 

740 $43 

200 $25 

310 $47 Tennis racket facility 

430 $71 Camera compartment 


370 $42 


Teardrop 19 Nylon 

Lotus 12 Nylon 

Torrens 14 Nylon 

Atlantic 13 Nylon 

Day Pack 14 Nylon 

Titan 26 Nylon 

Adriatic 38 Cordura 

Aspen 27 Cordura 

Caribou USA 

Cricket 18 Cordura 

Jiminy 14 Nylon 

Jasper 20 Cordura 

Canyon Australia/NZ 

Bell Creek 35 Cordura 

Chouinard USA 

Creag Dubh 25 Ballistic 

Climbing Pack 27 Ballistic 
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Front 

1 front Front 

1 front Top Vi zip 

2 front Front 

Top drc 

1 front Front 

1 front Front 

1 front Front 

1 front Front 

1 fr, 2 si Top Vi zip 


1 front Front 

Top 'h zip 

1 top Top drc 



300 $12 

340 $15 

430 $17 Stowaway harness 

200 $ 6 Foam-padded bottom 

500 $21 Ap 


440 $31 Cotton back, Ap 


290 $32 Book or bike pack design 

230 $47 Internal pocket 

330 $74 


600 $40 Contoured back 


710 $69 Ap 

770 $85 Ap 










Capacity Fabric 


Compartments Pockets 


shoulder Padded 

straps back 


Haul Reinforced 


Gregory USA 

Day 22 

Day and a half 33 

Hallmark NZ 
Packaway 8 

Rua 21 

Tahi 15 

Tore 34 

High Tops Australia 
Day Pack 20 

Kanangra 30 

Hiker Biker NZ 
Tourer 25 

College 16 

Student 20 

Junior Student 12 

Jansport USA 
Pine Cone 5 

Book n Bike 15 

Day Tripper 20 

St Helens 29 

Sack 2 21 

West Ridge 35 

JS 767 17 

Karrimor UKflaiwan 
Pinnacle 2 28 

Hot Lite 2 25 

Hot Ice 30 

Fellman 35 35 

Trail 1 27 

Diddy 2 18 

Skivel 3 35 

Eldorado 23 


Nylon 1 
Nylon 1 

Light nylon 1 

Canvas 1 

Nylon 1 
Early Warning 1 
Early Warning 1 
Early Warning 1 

Nylon 1 
Nylon 1 
Cordura 1 
Cordura 1 

Ripstop nylon 1 
KS-IOOe 1 
Nylon f 
Nylon 1 
Nylon 1 
Nylon 1 
Cordura 1 


1 front Front 

Front 

1 fr pr Top zip 

1 front Top drc 

1 front Top !h zip 

1 front Top drc 

Optional Top drc 

1 front Top drc 

1 front Top drc 

1 front Top 14 zip 

1 front Top 14 zip 

Top zip 
Front 

1 front Top 'k zip 

1 front Top drc 

1 front Front 

2 side Front 

1 front Front 

1 top Top drc 

2 side Top drc 

1 tront Top drc 

1 front Top drc 

1 tr pr, 2 si Front 

1 front Front 


Daypack 13 Cordura 

Weekend 27 Cordura 

Contour 1 20 Cordura 


Condor 30 

Litealp 20 

Kirkland 25 

Mont-Bell Japan 
Pocket Day Pack 15 

MEI USA 

Sidewinder 18 

Bookpack 13 

Telemark 26 

Scooter 6 

Cimarron 16 

Deluxe Brief Case 17 

North Dome 16 

Chateau 19 

North Face USA 
Poquito 18 

Book-Rac Pack 16 

Albatross 20 

Pelican 22 

Skimmer 22 

Day Pack 19 

Outgear Australia 
Vandee 24 


Cordura 

Cordura 

Cordura 

Nylon 


Cordura 

Nylon 

Cordura 

Cordura 

Nylon 

Cordura 


2 vertical 


Top/side 
Top Vi Zip 
Front 


Top Vi zip 
Top VS zip 
Front 



Nylon 

Nylon 

Nylon 

Cordura 

Nylon 

Cordura 


t front 
1 fr, 2 si pr 


Bunyip 20 Kordux 

Gumnut 20 Cordura 

Banksia 35 Cordura 

Warrigal 32 Kordux 



strap 



Provision 


Provision 


Removable • 



Teardrop 450 25 

Horizontal zip 450 20 

Drawcord 450 30 


Cordura 

Cordura 

Cordura 


Optional • 

Optional • 

Optional • 


fr front, si side, pr profile, drc draw-cord, Ap Attachment points 


Weight Price 

710 $139 

970 $177 

90 $16 

490 $35 

400 $32 

550 $37 

600 $31 

800 $54 

300 $31 

300 $28 

450 $30 

300 $20 


90 $13 

230 $26 



300 $46 
1,000 $72 
450 $67 


570 $46 
480 $40 
630 $77 
530 $38 
440 $34 
180 $15 
590 $37 
350 $26 

450 $37 
700 $78 
580 $59 

600 $58 
400 $35 
500 $42 

200 $15 

450 $44 
200 $27 

200 $24 
500 $48 
400 $50 
250 $32 
350 $47 


270 $30 

400 $35 



510 $40 


300 $30 
420 $39 
610 $49 
630 $74 

450 $33 
400 $30 
500 $35 


Contoured Harness, Ap 
Superlight version available 

Stows into own pocket 
Waterproof throat 

Waterproof throat 

Front pocket $6 extra 
Padded back $10 extra 

Bike-pump pocket 
Reflective finish 
Reflective finish 
Reflective finish 

Designed for small children 

Takes a foolscap folder 

Nylon model available, Ap 

Doubles as a brief case 

Narrow profile 

Side straps 


Cordura model available 
Nylon model available 

Sternum strap 
Sternum strap 
Sternum strap 

Ap 


Child's pack 

Special harness construction 
Concealed harness 


Shaped to hug back 
Squash racket facility 
Divided front pocket 


Ap 


Takes foolscap folder 

Cordura model available, Ap 

Canvas model available 
Canvas model available 
Canvas model available 
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Take the disease out of water 

with Puritabs 



Reduce the threat of gastrointestinal upsets such 
as diarrhoea caused by water-borne disease - treat 
your drinking and cooking water with Puritabs, 
the effervescent water purification 

# Designed for water bottles, billycans, etc., Puritabs wipes 
out micro-organisms in water. One tablet purifies one litre 
of water in 10 minutes or two litres if left for 30 minutes. 

• Virtually tasteless in water, they dissolve rapidly. Foods, 
beverages and concentrates prepared with such water are 
unchanged in flavour or appearance. 

A Available in packs of 36 (3 strips of 12 tablets in foil) 
from leading retail pharmacies, camping and disposal 
stores and Scout Outdoor Centres. 

Puritabs-Maxi bulk water purification tablets now in foil 
packets of 30. Enquiries: (02) 6244444 

1 SCHERING CORPORATION U.S.A. 


Health care is our business 


(7%\Ne 


The foundation of all LOWE internal frame rucksacks is the “Paralux”® 
suspension system, which is designed to effectively transfer load to the 
pelvic structure without limiting body movement. 

Along with the LOWE unconditional guarantee against defects in 
material and workmanship, these packs are designed to be the ultimate 



FITZROY 

$143.50 

Capacity: 50 litres 
Dimensions: 
65x30x19cm 
Weight: 1850gm 
Material: Cordura 


TRIOLET 

$149.00 

Capacity: 60 litres 
Dimensions: 
70x35x20cm 
Weight: 1950gm 
Material: Cordura 


PATAGONIA 

$159.00 

Capacity: 75 litres 
Dimensions: 
70x36x23cm 
Weight: 2100gm 
Material: Nylon 


TRAVELKINNICF 

$172.00 

Capacity: 65 litres 
Dimensions: 
64x38x22cm and 
front pocket 
Weight: 2200gm 
Material: Cordura 


EXPEDITION 

$162.00 

Capacity: 80 litres 
Dimensions: 
75x40x20cm and 
front pocket 
Weight: 2100gm 
Material: Cordura 




































Wildfire 

Canon Fodder 


I refer to your Summer 1984 issue (no 11) and 
specifically to your Wild Gear Survey — 
Lightweight Cameras, pages 80-81. First of all 
may I point out that the Canon AF35M and 
Canon AF35ML cameras include the following 
features not indicated in your survey chart? Pre¬ 
focus override (both models), self-timer (not 
indicated for AF35ML), and power rewind (not 
indicated for AF35ML). 

I would also advise that since approximately 
June 1983 another model, the Canon New Sure 
Shot, has been available, and since December 
1983 a variation of this model featuring a Quartz 
Data Back has also been available. Brochures 
on both models are enclosed. 

With regard to your single lens reflex camera 
survey I assumed that a body weight of 500 
grams was the maximum acceptable. In this 
case, apart from other brands about which I 
am not particularly concerned, I query why you 
have not included the following Canon SLR 
camera models; AL-1 and T50, each with a body 
weight of 490 grams. 

Brochures of these two models are also 
enclosed. While I am naturally concerned that 
our products are given fair exposure I also feel 
you do your readers a significant disservice by 
presenting an incomplete product survey, 


possibly leaving out models most ideally suited 
to their needs. For instance, the T50 at 490 
grams incorporates a built-in power winder. 

I T Thresher 
New South Wales Sales Manager 
Photographic and Video Products Division 
Canon Australia Pty Ltd 
North Ryde, NSW 

The pre-focus override feature for the AF35M 
and AF35ML was clearly shown on the table 
under the ‘focus method’ column. Regarding 
the self-timer and power rewind, these were 
inadvertently not transcribed from a draft copy 
to the final table. Thank you for drawing the 
omission to the attention of readers. 

The Canon New Sure Shot and lightweight 
SLRs, were not included because availability 
(in the retail shops) was an important 
consideration and the cameras were not on 
ready sale at the time of the survey. Naturally 
the market situation has altered since then and 
excellent new models, such as the Canons, are 
now readily available while some of those 
surveyed have become difficult to obtain. The 
survey was based on shop floor availability, and 
with the continuous new array of models each 
year we were not prepared to include any, 


however good, unless they were readily 
available at normal outlets. 

If the survey were done now the table would 
probably look quite different! 

John Chapman 

Proof! 

Judging by recent comments in Wild on double¬ 
skinned tents, the double-skin system does not 
always appear to be the final answer to 
condensation problems. 

A simple improvement that I have found 
worth while is to treat the light inner tent with 
a silicone-containing spray such as those used 
for proofing umbrellas. The material is still able 
to breathe but condensation droplets, unless 
really forced through, will now run off it. The 
treatment adds almost no weight to the tent. 

Care should be taken to use only a spray 
containing a waxy silicone since some silicones 
are hard and not suitable for application to 
fabric. Test the spray before applying it. 

Larry Corkran 
Tarragindi, Old 

Readers' letters are welcome. A selection will be published 
in this column. Letters of less than 200 words are more likely 
to be published. Write to the Editor, Wild. PO Box 415, Prahran, 



OUTWARD 

BOUND 

HEARD ABOUT 


OUTWARD BOUND? 

A HOLIDAY THAT ISN’T A HOLIDAY! 

You sweat, you laugh, you get tired, you get excited all at OUTWARD BOUND. 
And you do it all in the great outdoors, expeditioning through caves, over 
mountains, down rivers, through some of Australia’s most magnificent 
country. 

OUTWARD BOUND is you and a group of others learning about 
yourselves, finding understanding, direction and enormous personal 
satisfaction. 


# 


A 




OUTWARD BOUND- 
out more. 


IS UNIQUE - You owe it to yourself to find 


& & 


OUTWARD BOUND conducts courses for MEN & WOMEN 
17-29, Adult Courses for men & women OVER 30, Pack and 
Paddle camps for BOYS 12-16 and GIRLS 12-16. 

To find out more, telephone Sydney (02) 29 7784 or 
send the adjacent slip. < 


I 
I 
I 
I 




^3 
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50 cents a word (minimum $5.00) prepaid. Deadlines: 15 
January (Autumn issue), 15 April (Winter), 15 July (Spring), 15 
October (Summer). Advertisements will be inserted in first 

We reserve the right to alter or reject any advertisement 
and will not be held responsible for errors, although every care 


Audiovisual Lectures by Jonathan Chester. For 

clubs, societies, businesses. Including: M) McKinley, 
Alaska; Annapurna III, Nepal; Heard Island; Australian 
rockclimbing. GPO Box 4773, Sydney, NSW 2001. 
Fairydown Products. To find a stockist please phone 
our local agent: Victoria - Arthur Ellis & Co Ltd (03) 
560 1422; New South Wales - Pat Bowen Agencies 
(02) 524 2812; Queensland - Wilson Agencies (07) 267 
6233; South Australia - C J Merry & Co (08) 267 5899; 
Western Australia - G R International Agencies Pty 
Ltd (09) 321 4559; Tasmania - R A Jones & Co Pty 
Ltd (003) 26 3888. 

Merinda Canoes. Traditional Canadian canoes at 
old-time prices. Touring and Marathon. Singles Cl 
and doubles C2. Bent shaft paddles, sliding bow 
seats, sailing rigs to suit Canadian canoes. SAE, 41 
Falnash Street, Portland, NSW 2847. (063) 55 5144. 
Mountain. Early copies (especially number one) 
wanted. Bulk money offered! Steve Craddock (03) 
277 6616. 


Raft Hire and Sales. Wildtrek, 414 Bourke Street, 
Melbourne. (03) 67 7196. 

Sleeping Bag. MD Stanhardt, four seasons. As new, 
$190. (03) 857 7527. 

Sponsor only yourself, paddling foremost 
international canoes like the Nordkapp outfitted by 
the Australian Design Principal, who cares as your 
experienced companion, BON VOYAGE 
ENTERPRISES in SA. 


Topographic Maps. Natmaps cover Australia at 
1:250,000 scale and popular areas at 1:100,000 
scale. Free catalogues, PO Box 31, Belconnen, ACT 
2616, or from accredited retailers. 

Tropical Bicycle Odysseys. Atherton Tableland 7 
days $340. Rainforest, waterfalls, lakes. Country pub 
accommodation. Mountain bikes. Details: TBO, c/- 
Going Places, 26 Abbott Street, Cairns 4870. 


ClubHem 

Clubs are invited to use this column to advertise their existence 
for the benefit of novices and newcomers to their areas, to 

and other events. 

20 cents a word (minimum $3.00) for the first 50 words, then 

PubikationsTpty LtdTpo Box^l™ Prahran, «SS5“ 

The Victorian Climbing Club meets at 8 pm on the 

last Thursday of each month (except December; and 
second last Thursday in September) at 188 
Gatehouse Street, Parkville 3052. Visitors and new 
members interested in rockclimbing are welcome. 
Contact the Secretary, GPO Box 1725P, Melbourne, 
Victoria 3001. 


Join the Wild Tern! 

Located in the Melbourne suburb of South 
Yarra, Wild has a permanent full-time 
position available with good salary and 
conditions and varied, interesting work: 
subscriptions, accounts, mailing and 
general clerical work. Some interest in 
computers and typing would be an 
advantage. The position requires an 
energetic person, preferably interested in 
the bush. Office experience essential. 
Apply in writing: Mr Chris Baxter, Wild 
Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, Prahran, 
Vic 3181. 



NATMAP, P.O. BOX 31, 
BELCONNEN ACT 2616 


Please send brochures on 
comprehensive range of maps and 
the address of my nearest stockist. 


Name 

Address 
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POLARflEECE 

Snappy looks. A soft, luxurious feel. And 
POLARFLEECE'S brushed Celanese Fortrel® felt 
has wet weather performance and lightweight 
warmth exceeded only by Warmlite fibrepile. ^ 
So you con wear o Macpac Wilderness 
POLARFLEECE® Jacket or Pullover anywhere! 
Around town. Or as a hardwearing outer 
garment for outdoor sports. 


Ask to see WARMLITE and POLARFLEECE® Jackets 
and Pullovers at: 

QUEENSLAND TOWNSVILLE, Townsville Bushwalking 
Supplies/FORTITUDE VALLEY, Scout Outdoor Centre/IPSWICH, 
Torre Mountain Croft/NEW SOUTH WALES NEWCASTLE, Bush 
Escope/KATOOMBA, Kotoombo Outdoor Centre/5YDNEY, 
Mountain Equipment, Norski/WOLLONGONG, Wollongong 
Saddlery ond Bushcraft/AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY 
CANBERRA, Bushgeor/VICTORIA MELBOURNE, Bush and 
Mountain Sports, Bushgeor/BOXHILL, The Wilderness 
Shop/TASMANIA LAUNCESTON, Allgoods/HOBART, Outdoor 
Equipment, Scout Outdoor Centre/BURNIE, Youngs Outdoor 
Geor/SOUTH AUSTRALIA ADELAIDE, Thor Adventure Equipment. 


( ^Macpac c Wilderiiess 

Equipment 


High 

rmance 
■«9 


WARMLITE 

You con wear a Warmlite fibrepile Jacket or Pullover 
for any outdoor activity. It's light ond amazingly worm. 
Warmlite's soft 100% fibre pile is non-absorbent ond 
pill-resistant with double sewn stress points. That 
means it dries rapidly, won't rub, ond is more than 
strong enough to take the action. 










Mountain Equipment Pty Lt 
21 Falcon Street 
Crows Nest 2065 
Ph (02) 439 3511 


Rosco Canoes 
382 Lutwyche Road 
Windsor 4053 
Ph (07) 57 7465 


Bushgear Australia Pty Ltd 
377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 3354 


please contact Wild Publications Pty Ltd, 
PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181. 
Phone (03) 240 8482. 

Suppliers 

Australian Capital Territory 

Bushgear Australia Pty Ltd 
Shop 6 CAGA Centre 
38 Akuna Street 
Canberra 2601 
Ph (062) 47 7153 
CSE Camping Sports 
Equipment Pty Ltd 

11 Townshend Street 
Phillip 2606 

Ph (062) 82 3424 
Nordic Shop 
Suite 9 
Bailey Arcade 
Civic 2601 
Ph (062) 47 9992 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 

46 Northbourne Avenue 
Canberra 2601 

Ph (062) 47 8949 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
89 Petrie Plaza 
Civic Square 2608 
Ph (062) 47 8439 
Stefan Jurkiewicz Camping 

47 Wollongong Street 
Fyshwick 2609 

Ph (062) 80 6519 
The Wilderness Shop 
Upstairs 
35 East Row 
Civic Square 2608 
Ph (062) 49 8011 

New South Wales 

B-Line Boats & Canoes Pty Ltd 
54 Knight Street 
Lansvale 2140 
Ph (02) 727 9622 
Bush Escape 

12 Alma Road 
Lambton 2299 
Ph (049) 52 7522 

Canoe & Camping Supplies 
265 Victoria Road 
Gladesville 2111 
Ph (02) 89 5590 
Canoe Specialists 
5 Wongala Crescent 
Beecroft 2119 
Ph (02) 84 3771 
Caving Equipment 
230 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2095 

58 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 2366 
Eastwood Camping Centre 
Pty Ltd 

3 Trelawney Street 
Eastwood 2122 
Ph (02) 858 2775 
High Tops Equipment 
PO Box 98 
Glenbrook 2773 
Ph (047) 39 2145 
Katoomba Outdoor Centre 
Pty Ltd 

285 Main Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 3467 
Mountain Designs 
494 Kent Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 267 8238 


Mountain Equipment 
Pty Ltd 

291 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 3146 
Nordic Ski Centre 
38 Kingsway 
Cronulla 2230 
Ph (02) 523 7222 

74 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 7792 
Paddy Pallin Jindabyne 
Opposite Thredbo turnoff 
Jindabyne 2627 • 

Ph (0648) 62 458 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
527 The Kingsway 
Miranda 2228 
Ph (02) 525 6829 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
61 Macquarie Street 
Parramatta 2150 
Ph (02) 633 3746 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
69 Liverpool Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2685 
Paddy Pallin 
252 Oxford Street 
Woollahra 2025 
Ph (02) 387 4082 
Southern Cross Equipment 
Pty Ltd 

222 Pacific Highway 
Hornsby 2077 
Ph (02) 476 5566 
Southern Cross Equipment 
Pty Ltd 

355 Kent Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 4526 
Three Peaks 
GPO Box 4661 
Sydney 2001 
Ph (02) 797 0233 
Wilderness Expeditions 
26 Sharp Street 
Cooma 2630 
Ph (0648) 21 587 
The Wilderness Shop 
399 Pitt Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 267 7929 

Queensland 

Austen Canoes 

29 Ipswich Road 

Woolloongabba 4102 

Ph (07) 391 8588 

Boomerang Tent City 

47 Sherwood Road 

Rocklea 4106 

Ph (07) 48 9554 

The Camping Centre 

25 Ipswich Road 

Woolloongabba 4102 

Ph (07) 391 6930 

Environment Outlet Book Shop 

6 Queen Street 

Brisbane 4000 

Ph (07) 231 4696 

Ian Aitchison & Co Pty Ltd 

42 Douglas Street 

Milton 4064 

Ph (07) 369 0965 

Jim the Backpacker 

Shop A21 

Queens Arcade 

77 Queen Street 

Brisbane 4000 

Ph (07) 229 6609 

Mountain Experience 

99 Mary Street 

Brisbane 4000 

Ph (07) 52 8804 


Scout Outdoor Centre 
132 Wickham Street 
Fortitude Valley 4006 
Ph (07) 52 4744 
Torre Mountain Craft Pty Ltd 
Shop 10 

600 Sherwood Road 
Sherwood 4075 
Ph (07) 379 5549 


Canoe Equip 
Shop 11 

427 Hampton Street 
Hampton 3188 
Ph (03) 598 8814 
The Canoe Factory 
22 High Street 
Glen Iris 3146 
Ph (03) 25 5159 


Townsville Bushwalking Supplies 
Mundingburra 4812 
Whitewater World 
18 Killara Crescent 
Petrie 4502 

Ph (07) 285 2127 (24 hrs) 

South Australia 

Bon Voyage Enterprises (Canoes) 

2 Sandilands Street 

Lockleys 5032 

Ph (08) 356 6237 

Flinders Camping 

296 Gilles Street 

Adelaide 5000 

Ph (08) 223 1913 

The Scout Shop & Outdoor 

107 Pirie Street 

Adelaide 5000 

Ph (08) 223 5544 

Thor Adventure Equipment 

40 Waymouth Street 

Adelaide 5000 

Ph (08) 212 7857 

Tasmania 

Allgoods Pty Ltd 

71 York Street 

Launceston 7250 

Ph (003) 31 3644 

Jolly Swagman 

107 Elizabeth Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 34 3680 

Outdoor Equipment 

135 Elizabeth Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 34 6213 

Paddy Pallin 

32 Criterion Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 31 0777 

The Scouting & Camping Shop 

107 Murray Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 34 3885 

The Wilderness Shop 

155 Liverpool Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 34 9370 

Young's Outdoor Gear 

29 Wilson Street 

Burnie 7320 

Ph (004) 31 6706 

Victoria 

Abel Bushwalking & Camping 

36 Bell Street 

Heidelberg 3081 

Ph (03) 459 9999 

Armadale Outdoors Pty Ltd 

65 Glenferrie Road 

Malvern 3144 

Ph (03) 509 1780 

Auski Sales Pty Ltd 

9 Hardware Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 67 1412 

Bendigo Adventure Activities 

163 View Street 

Bendigo 3550 

Ph (054) 43 8620 

Bush & Mountain Sports 

Pty Ltd 

204 La Trobe Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 347 9279 


Canoes Plus 
140 Cotham Road 
Kew 3101 
Ph (03) 80 5934 
Chandler’s Outdoor & Ski 
71 Fryers Street 
Shepparton 3630 
Ph (058) 21 4228 
Current Craft Plastic Kayaks 
360 Spencer Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 328 3453 


Eastern Mountain Centre 
401 Riversdale Road 
Camberwell Junction 3123 
Ph (03) 82 7229 


Eastern Mountain Centre 
115 Canterbury Road 
Heathmont 3135 
Ph (03) 729 7787 


Erskine’s Geelong Disposals 
17 Mercer Street 
Geelong 3220 
Ph (052) 95 526 


Marechal Camping Supplies 
8 Johnson Street 
Oakleigh 3166 
Ph (03) 569 0681 


Melbourne Map Centre 
740 Waverley Road 
Chadstone 3148 
Ph (03) 569 5472 


Mountain Designs 
61 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 2586 


Mountain Sports Wodonga 
25 South Street 
Wodonga 3690 
Ph (060) 24 5488 
Mt Waverley Ski & Hire 
Cnr Glenway Parade and 
O'Sullivan Road 
Glen Waverley 3150 
Ph (03) 232 5614 
Mt Waverley Ski & Hire 
300 Stephensons Road 
Mt Waverley 3149 
Ph (03) 277 9127 


Nordic Ski & Backpacking 
Pty Ltd 

77 Murrumbeena Road 
Murrumbeena 3163 
Ph (03) 569 8368 


Outdoor Gear 
1213A Sturt Street 
Ballarat 3350 
Ph (053) 32 7516 


Outgear Wilderness Equipment 
12 Williamsons Road 
Maribyrnong 3032 
Ph (03) 317 8886 


Outsports 

340B Hawthorn Road 
Caulfield 3162 
Ph (03) 523 5727 


Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
55 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 9485 


Purax Feather Holdings Pty Lt 
106 Henty Street 
Reservoir 3073 
Ph (03) 460 6422 


Sam Bear Specialist Camping 
Store 

225 Russell Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 663 2191 
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Scout Outdoor Centre 

880 Nepean Highway 

Moorabbin 3189 

Ph (03) 555 7811 

Sportana Pty Ltd 

1232 High Street 

Malvern 3144 

Ph (03) 509 0195 

The Wilderness Centre 

399 Lonsdale Street 

(Enter from Hardware Street) 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 67 5884 

The Wilderness Shop Pty Ltd 

1 Carrington Road 

Box Hill 3128 

Ph (03) 898 3742 


Western Australia 


The Canoe Shop 
924 Albany Highway 
East Victoria Park 6101 
Ph (09) 362 6864 
Fleetwood Stores 
1964 Albany Highway 
Maddington 6109 
Ph (09) 459 2800 


Fleetwood Stores 

245 Great Eastern Highway 

Midland 6056 

Ph (09) 274 3426 

Fleetwood Stores 

862 Hay Street 

Perth 6000 

Ph (09) 322 4774 


Fleetwood Stores 
Patterson Road 
Rockingham 6168 
Ph (095) 27 1390 


Fleetwood Stores 
108 Wanneroo Road 
Tuart Hill 6060 
Ph (09) 349 0066 


Fleetwood Stores 
14 Asquith Street 
Victoria Park 6100 
Ph (09) 362 4611 


Pilbara Outdoor 
Equipment WA Pty Ltd 
PO Box 344 
Tom Price 6751 
Ph (091) 89 1416 


The Scout Shop and 
Outdoor Centre 
581 Murray Street 
Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 321 5259 
Western Canoe Centre 
261 Queen Victoria Street 
North Fremantle 6159 
Ph (09) 335 9173 
Wilderness Equipment 
PO Box 83 
Fremantle 6160 
Ph (09) 335 2813 

New Zealand 


The Alpine Guides Mountain 
Shop 

Mt Cook National Park 

Ph (Mt Cook) 834 

Alp Sports Mountain Shop 

235 High Street 

Christchurch 

Ph (03)67 148 

The Wilderness Shop 

101 Lower Stuart Street 

Dunedin 

Ph (Dunedin) 773 679 

Adventure 

activities 

Australian Capital Territory 

Canoe Tours Australia Pty Ltd 
8 Barton Court 
Bourke Street 
Barton 2600 
Ph (062) 73 3983 


New South Wales 


Adventure Travel Centre 
28 Market Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 8057 

Associated Research Exploration 
& Aid (AREA) 

Suite 1, 1st Floor 
109 Pitt Street 
Sydney 2000 

Australian Himalayan Expeditions 

159 Cathedral Street 

Woolloomooloo 2011 

Ph (02) 357 3555 

Ausventure 

860 Military Road 

Mosman 2088 

Ph (02) 960 1677 


Bungonia Abseiling and 
Caving School 
5 Balfour Road 
Austinmer 2514 

Ph (042) 67 3415 (until 9.30 pm) 
Kosciusko Expeditions 
cl- Paddy Pallin Jindabyne 
PO Box 72 
Jindabyne 2627 
Ph (0648) 62 458 


Macleay Packsaddlers Horseriding 

and Canoeing Treks 

Bellbrook 

Via Kempsey 2440 

Ph (065) 67 2040 

New Guinea Expeditions 

28 O'Connell Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 231 6066 

Nymboida Whitewater Rafting 

Expeditions 

PO Box 224 

Woolgoola 2450 

Ph (066) 54 1788 

Peregrine Expeditions 

58 Pitt Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 241 1640 

Rockcraft Climbing School 

285 Main Street 

Katoomba 2780 

Ph (047) 82 3467 

Wilderness Expeditions 

26 Sharp Street 

Cooma 2630 

Ph (0648) 21 587 


Wilderness Expeditions 


Tower Building 
Australia Square 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 232 7400 


Queensland 

Australian Himalayan Expeditions 

— Jim the Backpacker 

Shop A21 

Queens Arcade 

77 Queen Street 

Brisbane 4000 

Ph (07) 229 6609 

Climb High 

PO Box 93 

Broadway 4006 

Ph (07) 52 8804 

Down River Canoe Cruises 

18 Killara Crescent 

Petrie 4502 

Ph (07) 285 2127 (24 hrs) 
interNATIONAL PARKtours 
Binna-Burra Lodge 
Beechmont 4211 


Mountain Craft 
Shop 10 

600 Sherwood Road 
Sherwood 4075 
Ph (07) 379 5549 


South Australia 

Mountain Adventure 
40 Waymouth Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 212 7857 


Peregrine Expeditions 
8th Floor 

144 North Terrace 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 212 3760 
Thor Adventure Travel 
40 Waymouth Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 212 7857 

Tasmania 

Bushwalkers Bus Service 
3/10 Suffolk Street 
Launceston 7250 
Ph (003) 34 0442 
Bushwalkers Transport 
186 Campbell Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 2226 


Craclair Tours 
PO Box 516 
Devonport 7310 
Ph (004) 24 3971 


Franklin River Transport 
PO Box 446 
Burnie 7320 
Ph (004) 31 3841 


Keith Whitta Freelance Guiding 
42 Fenton Street 
Latrobe 7307 
Ph (004) 26 1830 


Maxwell's Cradle Mountain 
Lake St Clair Bus Service 
Wilmot 7310 
Ph (004) 92 1431 


Tasair Pty Ltd 
Cambridge Aerodrome 
Cambridge 7170 
Ph (002) 48 5088 


Wilderness Recreation 

PO Box 446 
Burnie 7320 
Ph (004) 31 3841 


Wilderness Tours 
cl- Robert H Geeves 
Arve Road 
Geeveston 7116 
Ph (002) 97 1384 

Victoria 


Alpina Nordic Dry Ski School 
39 Holyrood Street 
Hampton 3188 
Ph (03) 598 4868 


Australian and New Zealand 
Scientific Exploration Society 
PO Box 174 
Albert Park 3206 
Ph (03) 529 3783 


Australian Himalayan Expeditions 
Suite 602 

126 Wellington Parade 
East Melbourne 3002 
Ph (03) 419 2333 


Base Camp & Beyond 
'Musbury' 

PO Box 37 
Halls Gap 3381 
Ph (053) 56 4300 


Bogong Jack Adventures 
PO Box 209 
Wangaratta 3677 
Ph (057) 21 3145 
Mountain Activities 
PO Box 522 
Lilydale 3140 
Ph (03) 725 7516 
Mountaincraft Pty Ltd 
PO Box 582 
Camberwell 3124 
Ph (03) 80 3324 
The Outdoor People Pty Ltd 
PO Box 317 
Croydon 3136 
Ph (03) 720 1001 
Outdoor Travel Centre 
1st Floor 

377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 7252 
Outsports 

340B Hawthorn Road 
Caulfield 3162 
Ph (03) 523 5727 


Peregrine Expeditions 
343 Little Collins Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 60 1121 
Selecta Tours Ltd 
PO Box 232 
Glen Waverley 3150 
Ph (03) 277 7203 
Survival Schools 
130 Auburn Road 
Hawthorn 3122 
Ph (03) 818 5388 
Wildtrek Ltd 
414 Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 7196 

Western Australia 

Australian Himalayan Expeditions 
— Sundowners Travel 
2nd Floor 

133 St Georges Terrace 

Perth 6000 

Ph (09) 321 2335 

Nangar 

PO Box 209 

East Victoria Park 6101 

Ph (09) 368 1471 

Packs & Paddles 

Sheffield House 

Room 220A 

713 Hay Street Mall 

Perth 6000 

Ph (09) 321 2630 


New Zealand 


Adventures, Treks and 
Expeditions 

Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 
Ph (Mt Cook) 834 


Alpine Recreation Canterbury 
PO Box 75 
Lake Tekapo 
Ph (05056) 736 


Alpine Ski Touring 
Ski Guides NZ Ltd 
PO Box 177 
Wanaka 

Ph (Wanaka) 7930 
Helicopter Skiing 
Ski Guides NZ Ltd 
PO Box 177 
Wanaka 

Ph (Wanaka) 7930 


Helicopter Skiing & Alpine Touring 
Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 
Ph (Mt Cook) 834 


Mountain Recreation 
PO Box 204 
Wanaka 

Ph (Wanaka) 7330 
School of Mountaineering 
Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 
Ph (Mt Cook) 834 
Selecta Tours Ltd 
PO Box 761 

Ph (Taupo) 88 355 
Venture Treks 
PO Box 3839 
Auckland 

Ph (Auckland) 79 9855 
White Water Rafts 
PO Box 53 
Queenstown 
Ph (Queenstown) 116 


Papua New Guinea 

Australian Himalayan Expeditions 
— Pacific Expeditions 
PO Box 132 
Port Moresby 

Ph (Port Moresby) 25 7803 


Nepal 

Sherpa Co-operative Trekking (P) Ltd 
PO Box 1338 
Kamal Pokhari 
Kathmandu 

Ph (Kathmandu) 15 887 
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Oberon Bay, Wilsons 
Promontory, Victoria. 
Photo Jutta Hosel * 

Wild welcomes slides loi 
this page; payment for 
slides is at our standard 
rates. Mail slides to Wild, 
PO Box 415, Prahran, 
Victoria, 3181. 
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^•Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
(03) 67 2586 
99 Mary Street 
Brisbane 4000 


Rod Mackenzie and Craig 
Nottle in Mountain Designs 
wind-suits at their third 
bivouac site (6,100 m) during 
the first alpine-style ascent 
of the South-west Ridge of 
Changabang (6,864 m), 
Himalayas, with Mark 
Moorhead and Jon Muir. The 
mountain in the background 
is Nanda Devi (7,816 m). 
Photo Muir. 

Mountain Designs products are 
manufactured by Verglas Australia Pty Ltd. 


lent to Australian climbers on. 









INTRODUCING 

Condor S. A.S. II 

Karrimor’s new range of completely self 
adjustable hip loading rucsacs. Condor will 
change your mind about just how 
comfortable a rucsac can be. It will carry 
your spirit of freedom and adventure to 
new heights. 

Naturally, it’s made from Karrimor’s 
special KS-lOOe material, so it is 
guaranteed for life. 

Write to Karrimor and we will advise you 
of your nearest ‘Condor’ stockist — and 
you will also receive our latest Technical 
Guide. jp 
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